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The  diagram  on  the  right  shows  partial  sub¬ 
division  of  lands  bought  of  Sr.  Don  Bernardino 
Castillo  y  Garrido,  of  Matanzas,  by  Henry  C. 
Strack,  of  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1900.  ^ 

Records  are  in  the  Archives  of  the  City 
of  Matanzas.  . 

Size  of  lots,  66  ft.  x  165  ft.,  being  a  full  1 

quarter  acre  ;  each  lot  fronting  on  a  road.  1 

Location,  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Matan- 
zas,  500  yards  North  of  the  two  Depots 
of  Guanabana.  « 

These  tracts  wLH  be  planted  to  orange  ' 
groves,  60  trees  to  the  acre,  carefully  cul-  J 
tivated  fpr 'a  period  of  five  years,  after 
whkh  full  charge  of  property  will  be 
taken  permanently  if  desired. 

Price,  $650.00  per  acre ;  single  lots, 

$165.00. 
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MANUEL  LOPEZ  MARTINEZ 


CASTRO 


CASTRO 


R.  R.  Switch 
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.  VALLEY 


Mr.  W.  B.  Scilly’s  Orange  V 
Grove  near  Matanzas,  trees  40  ' 

feet  high,  50  in.  around  the 
trunk,  and  now  holding  about  10 
boxes  of  fruit  each. 
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Fig.  I.  Shows  a  partial  subdivision  of 
lands  bought  by  Henry  C.  Strack,  of  N.Y., 
of  Sr.  Don  Faustino  Alonso  y  Fernandez, 
June  29,  1900.  Records  are  in  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  City  of  Matanzas,  Cuba. 

Size  of  lots,  66  ft.  x  165  ft.,  being  a  full 
quarter  acre,  each  lot  fronting  on  a  road. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  a  cut  made  from  a  photo 
of  above  tract.  The  location  is  seven  miles 
West  of  Matanzas  on  North  side  of  Havana 
R.  R.,  400  yards  East  of  Bena  Vides  sta¬ 
tion. 


WHERE  FROSTS  ARE  UNKNOWN,  AND  NEITHER  FERTILIZER  NOR  IRRI6ITI0N  IS  NECESSARY. 
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The  Strack  Plantation  Company’s  lands,  seven  miles  from  Matanzas  on  main  line  of  railroad,  are  deep,  rich  and  free  from  rock.  The  loca¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  all  Cuba,  as  Matanzas  is  recognized  as  the  best  harbor  with  direct — not  roundabout — steamship  lines  to  New 
York,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  other  ports.  The  lands  were  selected  by  Mr,  Strack,  a  practical  orange  grower  of  twelve  years  experience  at  De  Land, 
Florida.  Cuba  is  a  bright  field  for  investment,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  do  so  judiciously,  an  inquiry  as  to  terms,  etc.,  will  prove  advantageous. 
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REDEEMING  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  NEW  CENTtRV  QREETIN'a  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
THE  EVANGELIST; 

What  happier  New  Century  greeting  can 
Christian  men  or  women  receive  than  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  take  part  in  a  great  work  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  help  of  men?  This 
first  Evangelist  of  the  Twentieth  Century  car¬ 
ries  to  each  reader  just  such  an  invitation. 

This  is  how  it  came  about.  So  long  ago  as 
1878,  when  Paris  held  its  first  great  Exposition, 
that  “providential  man, ’’  Robert  W.  MoAall, 
was  moved  to  establish  a  Mission  hall  near 
one  of  its  principal  entrances,  where  every 
day  and  evening  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 
the  passing  multitude,  with  results  that  time 
has  proved  to  be  important  and  lasting.  In 
1889  and  again  in  1900  the  work  was  repeated, 
with  equally  good  effect.  The  value  of  this 
initiative  having  thus  been  proved,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  look  to  Buffalo  and 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  as  a  God-given 
opportunity  to  do  a  similar  work? 

It  appeared,  also,  to  be  a  fitting  thing  for  a 
religions  newspaper  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  the  money  needed  for  such  a  work  should 
be  raised.  And  tbe  name  of  this  paper.  The 
Evangelist,  seemed  like  a  call  to  be  active  in 
giving  the  Glad  Tidings  to  the  multitudes  who 
will  throng  to  Buffalo  next  summer. 

When  the  proffer  of  these  columns  for  this 


purpose  was  placed  before  representative  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen  of  that  oity  it  was  met  with 
a  welcome  which  in  itself  was  a  token  of 
good.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
honored  names  which  are  given  above,  for  the 
Local  Committee ;  the  request  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  answered  in  terms  that  were  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  city.  A 
Committee  that  had  already  been  formed  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  religions  work  in 
this  connection  at  once  appointed  three  of  their 
number,  including  the  chairman,  to  represent 
them  in  this  Local  Committee,  and  with  the 
strong  approval  and  moral  support  thus  shown. 
The  Evangelist  proposes  to  invite  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  number  of  men  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  to  serve  as  a  National  Committee  of 


JOHN  o.  MILBURN,  PRESIDENT. 

sufficient  importance  to  make  this  Religious 
Work  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  a  matter 
of  int^erest  to  the  whole  country,  in  which  all 
localities  and  all  denominations  will  be  glad  to 
have  B  part. 


THE  PLAN  OP  OPERATIONS. 

As  yet  it  is  only  an  outline  and  very  simple. 
The  centre  of  this  Religions  Work  will  be  a 
large  tent,  which  will  fly  the  flag  of  The 
Evangelist.  In  this  tent  daily  religions  serv¬ 
ices  of  various  kinds  will  be  held.  The  work 


WILLIAM  I.  BUCHANAN,  DIRECTOR-OENERAI., 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

will  be  in  charge  of  a  Director  of  large  experi¬ 
ence,  in  consultation  with  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  laymen  and  ministers  chosen  from 
the  Local  Committee,  the  Treasurer  being  ex- 
officio  a  member.  The  daily  preaching  services 
will  be  carried  on  by  men  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  in  all  denominations,  pastors  of  ohurohes, 
rather  than  professional  evangelists. 

It  is  evident  that  an  Exposition  is  not  tbe 
place  for  Revival  or  Evangelistic  work  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  yet  neither  is  it 
expected  that  the  effect  of  this  work  will  be 
ephemeral.  The  object  is  not  simply  to  give 
multitudes  an  opportunity  to  hear  noted 
preachers  whom  otherwise  they  might  never 
hear,  but  to  bring  them  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
men  of  pre-eminent  ability  to  preach  tbe  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  people ;  and  every  effort  which  the 
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Director  and  Execntive  Oommittee  find  practi¬ 
cable  will  be  made  to  deepen  passing  impres¬ 
sions,  to  give  permanence  to  the  religions 
inflnences  of  the  hoar,  and  especially  to  make 
these  potent  as  a  safeguard  to  those  who  are 
far  from  home  restraints;  and  exposed  to  the 
nnnsaal  temptations  which  clnster  about  a 
great  Exhibition. 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  DO  THIS? 

The  question  will  naturally  occur:  Why  do 
not  the  people  of  Buffalo,  the  promoters  of  the 
Exhibition,  attend  to  this  matter?  A  moment’s 
reflection  brings  the  answer:  Religious  Work 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  is  a  matter 
not  of  local  but  of  national  concern.  There  is 
no  remotest  corner  of  our  country  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  existence  or  the  non¬ 
existence  of  such  work,  none  which  has  not 
some  degree  of  obligation  in  the  matter. 


For  the  Pan  American  Exposition  proposes 
first  of  all  to  be,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  be,  an  illustration  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To  make  it  an  adequate  ano  worthy 
illustration  all  parts  of  the  country,  all  indas- 
tries,  all  arts,  and  especially  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  governments  of  many 
states  are  contributing  to  the  best  of  their  abil¬ 
ity.  How  lamentable,  then,  it  would  be  if  in 
that  which  purports  to  mirror  our  civilization, 
the  very  fonodation  of  our  civilization,  that 
which  is  still  its  vital  force,  religion,  should 


be  ignored !  The  more  earnest  the  endeavor  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  official  force  to 
make  the  Exposition  truly  representative,  the 
more  important  is  it  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  give  religion  its  due  pait  here. 

For  in  the  nature  of  things  this  part  cannot 
be  official ;  it  must  be  the  contribution  of  the 
Ohristian  people  of  this  nation.  It  would  have 


been  well,  perhaps,  had  the  great  churches  of 
the  country  united  in  a  historical  religious  ex¬ 
hibit.  No  country  in  the  world  has  more  wor¬ 
thy  material  for  such  an  exhibit  and  no  his¬ 


torical  exhibit  conld  be  of  greater  educational  ing  its  unique  claims  upon  the  interest  of  the 
value.  But  failing  that  it  is  still  possible  to  great  public,  especially  its  great  educational 
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EXPOSITION  CO. 


UNITED  .Vl.ME.-s  (.OVEH: 


give  a  daily  showing  of  the  motives  that  ani-  value.  This  week  we  give  anusnal  promi 
mate  all  that  is  best  in  our  civilization— grate-  nence  to  this  subject,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
ful  reverence  of  God  and  yearning  love  for  the  pictorial  illustration,  but  also  by  articles  es- 
sonls  of  men.  It  is  to  co-operate  in  this  ex-  pecially  prepared  by  those  who  are  officially 


bibit  that  The 
Evangelist  in¬ 
vites  the  con¬ 
tributions  of 
Christian  peo¬ 
ple  of  this 
country. 

OUR  FART. 

As  has  just 
been  said,  the 
conduct  of  the 
work  will  be 
not  in  the  office 
of  this  paper, 
but  in  Buffalo 
with  the  Direc 
tor  and  the 
Executive 
Committee. 

The  Evan<je- 
LisT  has  simply 
tbeGibeonite's 
part,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  mate 
rial  resources. 

Daring  the 
coming  months 
one  page  of  the 
paper  will  be 
devoted  to  this 
inteiest,  pub¬ 
lishing  the 
names  of  the 
Committees, 
acknowledging 
contributions, 
giving  details 
of  the  plan  as 
they  gradually 
unfold,  the 
names  of  the 
pastors  who 
will  take  part 
in  the  work, 
with  the  dates 
of  their  ap- 
pointments, 
and  all  matters 
of  importance 
herewith  con¬ 
nected.  On  the 
other  band  it 
will  undertake 
t  o  stimulate 

interest  by  showing  the  value  of  the  oppor-  connected  with  the  Exposition,  but  the  re- 
tunity :  giving  descriptions  of  the  impor-  sources  of  the  subject  are  inexhaustible,  and 
tant  features  of  the  Exhibition,  and  explain-  they  will  be  described  here  from  week  to  week. 
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NIAGARA  RIVER  AT  THE  WHIRLPOOL  RAFIDR 


THE  novEriPNT  IN  HARnoNY  wiiH  THE  *  peace  and  qaiet  of  the  deep  green  pool  below,  cataract  there  stretched  from  shore  to  shore 
PREVAILING  SPIRIT.  Months  ago,  when  the  Pan-American  Exposi-  shadowy  white  arms,  a  woman’s  arms,  the 

This  movement  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  *^0°  grew  beyond  the  vagne  shadowy  outlines  fingers  dripping  with  a  shower  of  glistening 
an  infinence  which  is  everywhere  working  at 
this  hour.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Ohnroh 
was  the  call  to  prayer  more  universal,  never 
did  it  come  from  so  many  sources,  never  was 
“  watchnight"  so  serionsly  observed,  never  has 
there  been  among  pastors  so  profound  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  spiritual  state 
of  their  churches,  and  yet  never  has  there  been 
evident  so  quick  a  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  highest  motives.  The  moment  is  one  of 
tne  most  exquisite  hopefulness;  the  air  thrills 
with  promise ;  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  new  revelation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  This 
call  to  work  together  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  thousands  who  will  gather  at  Buffalo  from 
all  lands  on  this  Western  Continent  chimes 
with  this  thrill  of  expectation,  this  answering 
thrill  of  desire  to  have  a  part  in  the  wonderful 
events  that  are  to  be. 


On  the  cover  of  this  number  is  a  symbolic 
picture— the  Spirit  of  Niagara  Falls.  Tbr 
story  of  the  picture  is  told  below  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Woman  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Exposition.  But  its  deepest  sym¬ 
bolism  must  be  apparent  to  ns  all.  For  ages 
there  has  resided  in  those  wonderful  falls  a 
power,  long  undreamed  of,  even  yet  uncompre 
bended,  bnt  which  now  in  these  last  days  sup¬ 
plies  the  force  by  which  the  marvelous  feats  of 
mechanics  and  electricity  at  this  Exhibition 
will  be  wrought.  So  during  all  human  ages  a 
spiritual  power  has  been  abiding  in  the  world, 
nncomprehended  by  any,  undreamed  of  by 
most,  yet  gradually  revealing  himself  as  the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  now  in  this  Twentieth 
Christian  Century,  we  all  humbly  believe  and 
pray,  his  power  is  about  to  be  set  free  to  per 
form  such  miracles  of  grace  as  Pentecost  did 
not  foretoken,  and  as  it  is  even  yet  not  in  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.  L.  S.  H. 

“  THE  SPIRIT  OF  NIAGARA.” 

Marian  De  Forest- 

Millions  who  visit  Buffalo  during  the  coming 
summer  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  spend  much  time  at  Niagara  Falls, 
there  to  view  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  this 
Western  world,  listening  to  the  majestic  music 
of  the  mighty  volume  of  falling  water,  which, 
after  leaping  past  grass-grown  banks  and  over 
rooky  ledges,  finally  reaches  the  comparative 


of  the  dreamer’s  imagination  into  a  tangible 
idea,  when  the  mystical  beauty  of  buildings 
and  waterways  emerged  into  the  artistic  struc¬ 
tures  and  lagoons  now  growing  with  marvelous 
rapidity  at  the  Exposition  grounds,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  the  Exposition  should 
have  a  poster,  something  that  should  possess 
high  artistic  merit,  that  should  be  strictly 
American,  sufficiently  impressionistic  and 
shadowy  to  suggest  rather  than  to  typify,  a 
poster  that  should  be  beautiful,  original  and 
artistic. 

Many  artists  submitted  designs  for  the  Expo¬ 
sition  poster;  many  brilliant  and  original 
sketches  were  examined  by  the  Exposition 
officials  and  art  critics,  and  the  design  which 
forms  the  cover  to  this  number  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  the  choice. 

It  is  entitled,  “The  Spirit  of  Niagara,’’  and 
rarely  well  has  the  gifted  artist  caught  upon 
the  canvas  the  mystical,  dreamy,  shadowy 
outline  of  the  dim,  snowy  figure  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  over  which  fall  the  mighty 
waters  with  their  eternal  solemn  roar. 

A  Buffalo  woman  designed  the  poster,  a 
woman  who  has  done  much  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
art  exhibits  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
who  has  worked  tirelessly  In  behalf  of  Ameri¬ 
can  artists,  and  who  has  been  a  valuable  factor 
in  securing  their  broad  recognition  in  the  art 
exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition;  for 
the  display  is  to  be  representative  of  American 
artists,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  re¬ 
sultant  advantages  of  the  Exposition  will  be  the 
founding  of  a  school  of  American  art. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Board  of  Women  Managers  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Mrs.  Charles  Cary,  who 
designed  the  Exposition  poster,  is  also  on  the 
executive  fine  arts  committee,  which  with  the 
director  of  fine  arts,  William  A.  Coffin  the 
well  known  artist  and  art  critic,  is  arranging 
for  a  superb  art  exhibit. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  really  beautiful  thought,  a 
perfect  picture,  a  poem  that  reaches  the  heart, 
a  song  that  touches  the  deepest  sympathies, 
is  evolved  by  slow  degrees.  The  perfect  result 
may  be  obtained  by  polishing,  refining,  har¬ 
monizing  each  part,  bnt  the  original  concep¬ 
tion  comes  as  an  inspiration.  So  it  was  with 
“The  Spirit  of  Niagara.’’  It  was  thought  of 
in  the  quiet  of  an  evening  honr,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  across  the  mind  picture  of  the  great 


spray,  over  the  extended  arms  a  mass  of  water 
falling,  falling  to  the  depths  of  the  deep  green 
pool,  foam- crested  from  the  force  of  the 
mighty  torrent  plunging  over  the  rooky  preci¬ 
pice  with  its  never-ceasing  roar. 

The  idea  was  suggested,  the  detail  conld  be 
attained.  A  shadowy,  statuesque  figure  was 
drawn,  its  tall,  graceful  length  extending  to 
the  river,  the  figure  almost  melting  into  the 
hashing,  sunlit  spray  that  surrounds  it,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  freshness,  the  abandon,  the  youth 
of  spring,  or  perchance,  the  old  Arcadian  days 
when  the  world  was  young,  when  every  river 
had  its  god,  every  sparkling  fountain  its  god 
dess,  every  wood  its  nymph,  and  the  will  of 
Jove  was  over  all.  Above  the  precipice  the 
head  of  this  river  spirit  rises,  calm,  peaceful, 
majestic,  a  fillet  of  gold  binding  the  hair,  the 
ejes  looking  with  sweet,  peaceful  gravity  back 


EXPOSITION  POWER  HOUSE,  NIAGARA  PALLS 

into  the  past,  far  into  the  future,  a  gift  of 
retrospection  and  of  prophecy  denied  to  mortals 
to-day. 

The  sunset  turns  the  horizon  to  gold  and 
crimson,  the  band  of  light  about  the  head  of 
Niagara’s  spirit  merges  into  the  golden  glory 
of  the  clouds,  while  far  beyond,  in  the  shad¬ 
owy  background,  are  seen  the  distant  spires  and 
towers  of  a  town,  suggesting  amid  the  grandenr 
of  nature  the  hum  of  life,  the  whirr  of 
machinery,  the  thrift  and  industry  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  city. 

It  is  suggestive  only.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
picture  is  sharply  outlined.  It  is  like  the 
shadowy  perfection  of  dreams,  mystical,  en¬ 
thralling,  satisfying. 
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From  one  end  of  this  coaniry  to  the  other  ELFCTRICITT  AT  THE  PAX>AMFRICAN.  cent  light  being  need  as  the  nnit  instead  of  the 

has  “The  Spirit  of  Niagara”  gone.  Prom  arc  light  and  a  thorough  diffusion  of  light 

aeroM  the  seas  reanests  for  it  have  come  It  Edward  Hale  Brush.  rather  than  an  intense  glare  and  accompanying 

across  me  seas  requests  lor  it  nave  come,  it  shadow  being  thus  secured.  The  buildings  will 

beautifies  many  a  school,  many  an  institution,  its  especial  ihporiance.  outlined  with  rows  of  these  lights  and  in- 

deoorates  otti>'  s  and  hundreds  of  private  Two  things  make  especially  appropriate  the  candescent  lamps  will  be  used  as  fioating  lights 

homeM.  gi.e„  ,r.m.u,ot  pl».ln  art  galteriM  p,on.in.nc.  which  i.  to  b.  given  eiecirloit,  at  Sr  E°JeSiy  “wfaSiUo*  w*  ii°^^^^ 

and  18  in  great  demand  by  art  connoisseurs  and  the  Pan  American  Exposition.  One  is  the  re-  illnminatioD  of  the  Electric  Tower  which  will 

art  collectors.  markable  advance  made  by  electrical  science  in  have  a  great  basin  in  front  of  it  with  a  cascade 

It  is  at  Niagara  that  the  mighty  power  is  the  last  decade  and  the  other  is  the  proximity  falling  »nto  it  from  a  height  of  seventy  feet. 

generated  with  which  to  propel  the  vast  of  the  Exposition  site  to  the  source  of  develop-  ®*®.'°**  ***®  ^“J®' 

.  .  .  .  B1I.Q  iw  PUD  OUU.V.B  Vi.  bssin  Will  be  utilized  in  increasing  the  novelty 

machinery,  to  make  possible  the  brilliant  ment  of  almost  unlimited  electric  energy,  the  and  beauty  of  the  illumination.  Over  two 

illumination  of  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  it  great  Falls  at  Niagara,  which  since  the  hundred  miles  of  insulated  copper  wire  will  be 

Columbian  Exposition  of  ’93  have  been  bar-  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  illumination. 

, _  —  - -  The  work  is  in  charge  of  the  well  known  ex- 

p  nessed  to  the  service  of  man.  L.  Stieringer  and  Mr. 

I  As  an  object  lesson  in  the  progress  of  this  Henry  Bustin. 

!  :  important  branch  of  science,  the  power  of 

I  .fL  Niagara  will  be  utilized  in  furnishing  the  A  historical  exhibit. 

fit!  necessary  for  the  great  illu-  ^his  illumination  taken  in  connection  with 

^  ’  mination  to  be  produced  upon  the  Exposition  the  exhibits  in  the  large  building  to  be  devoted 

grounds,  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery  in  to  electrical  exhibits  will  give  the  student, 

the  various  buildings  and  as  motive  power  ^^®  business  man  and  indeed  the  general  public 

Kb  gUB  iriBBf-iBifw  4*B.ie  nn  opportunity  to  witness  what  has  been  ac- 

to  be  used  in  the  Electricity  Building  itself,  complished  in  this  important  branch  of  Elec- 

In  addition  to  the  power  brought  from  Niagara,  trical  science.  The  developments  in  the  field 


afcrmc  TowiR 


failure.  Large  numbers  of  bat¬ 
teries  have  been  put  in  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five'years,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  manufacture 
has  been  carried  on  in  definite 
lines  and  the  more  economical 
operation  of  large  and  small 
lighting  plants  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  various  elements 
which  enter  the  electric  lighting 
industry  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  Electric  Building  and  in 
numerous  places  in  and  about 
the  grounds. 

The  retrospective  exhibits  made 
in  the  building  devoted  to  elec¬ 
tricity  will  illustrate  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  branch  of  Elecctrial 
science  I  have  just  sketched. 
Next  week  I  shall  outline  the 
progress  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph,  and  in  other  appliances 
which'*  will  also  be  illustrated  in 
the  exhibit.  , 


Electricity  BUiLDiric 
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OUR  MISSION \R¥  I»UTY  AT  THE  ED«E  OF 
A  CENTURY. 

Robert  E  Speer* 

One  of  the  Shanghai  English  papers  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  “Competition  in  prophecy.”  Essays 
are  called  for  describing  the  situation  in  China 
on  December  31,  1901,  the  paper  reserving  the 
right  to  publish  all  the  essays  or  such  as  it 
may  select.  It  will  be  an  interesting  competi¬ 
tion  and  doubtless  not  unprofitable.  But  the 


condition  of  China  and  the  non-Christian  world 
a  year  hence,  or  fifty  years  hence,  does  not 
affect  our  present  duty.  We  are  ever  turning 
back  to  discuss  some  issue  that  is  gone  and 
cannot  possibly  be  revised,  or  looking  forward 
to  some  problem  of  future  destiny.  Present 


duty  falls  between  the  stools.  The  Apostle 
Paul  had  a  more  veracious  way.  “I  am 
debtor,”  he  eaid,  “I  am  ready  to  pay.”  He 
does  not  speak  of  the  conditions  that  made  him 
a  debtor,  or  of  the  future  possibilities  of  pay- 


(Courtesy  of  “Thu  Assembly  Hui-ald." 


man— present  duty,  present  readiness  to  dis¬ 
charge  it. 

And  what  our  duties  are  as  we  look  out  over 


000  for  Northern  Persia,  4, 000, 000  for  Colombia, 
and  3, 000, 000  for  Eamernn.  That  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  larger  than  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  Western  states  rightly  claim  from  ns  the 
most  earnest  effort,  but  a  score  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  share  with  ns  the  responsibility  of  the 


our  present  world  are  obvious.  These  maps  evangelization  of  the  West.  But  there  are 
show  what  we  have  done  and  where  we  stand,  more  than  sixteen  millions  who  are  our  own 

peculiar  parish.  And  these  rep¬ 
resent  a  small  portion  of  our 
foreign  responsibility.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Punjab,  in  which 
the  Lodiana  Mission  is  located, 
is  21,000,000,  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  in  which  the  Fnr- 
rnkhabad  Mission  is  situated, 
47.000,000,  and  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  in  the  Southern  end 
of  which  is  the  Western 
India  Mission,  19,000,000.  The 
provinces  of  China  in  which  our 
missionaries  have  been  working 
number  16,000,000  people;  1,610,- 
000  are  in  the  Island  of  Hainan, 
with  six  ordained  missionaries. 
That  is  as  large  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  in  which 
there  are  467  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  alone.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  ten  million  people  of  Korea 
are  in  the  field  of  our  work,  and 
we  have  provided  for  them  15 
ordained  men,  as  against  1,247 
Presbyterian  ministers  alone  for 
the  state  of  New  York,  with  a 
Four  of  them  indicate  territories  largly  com-  population  of  6,000,000  Our  duties  in  the 
mitted  to  ns  alone,  Siam  and  Lbo«,  Northern  Philippines  are  about  equivalent  to  our  duties 
Persia,  the  Southern  Kamernn  in  Africa,  and  in  Korea,  and  thus  far  we  have  provided  seven 
Colombia.  We  may  not  be  exact  in  our  state- 


(Conrtesy  of  “The  Assembly  Herald.” 


(Courtesy  of  “The  Assembly  Herald.” 


ment.  At  that  moment  he  owed,  and  Le  was  ment  of  the  populations  of  these  districts.  The  micsionaries,  counting  husbands  and  wives,  for 
ready  to  pay.  That  was  the  temper  of  the  maps  give  6,500,000  for  Siam  and  Laos,  6,000,-  the  millionB  who  have  become  the  charge  of 
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oar  own  Ghnroh.  More  than  a  million  nn- 
evangelized  Indians  are  awaiting  ns  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  this?  It  is  only  a 
partial  statement  of  onr  manifest  obligations. 
It  wonld  be  a  more  s.>lemn  presentation  if  it 
were  complete.  Bnt  what  is  to  be  said  of  it? 


From  the  point  of  view  of  simple  Christian 
faith  and  dnty,  nothing  bnt  “I  am  debtor.  I 
am  ready.”  Bnt  shall  we  be  content  to  make 
the  answer  of  simple  Christian  faith  and  dnty 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  centnry?  Have 
not  the  larger  spirit  of  the  new  times,  the 
broader  thonghts  that  have  come  to  men,  the 
relaxation  of  the  hold  of  many  npon  the  ex- 
clnsiveness  and  sapernatnralism  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  made  obsolete  snch  langnage  as 
implies  any  need  of  these  millions  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  any  dnty  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  to 
go  ont  of  her  way  to  sacrifice  or  to  work  to 
disturb  their  present  faiths,  or  to  establish 
among  them  a  religion  they  do  not  desire?  Is 
it  enongh  to  make  an  arithmetical  appeal  for 
the  “million  a  month  in  China  dying  withont 
God”  any  longer?  “They  have  a  God,”  some 
reply.  “They  are  not  dying,”  others  answer, 
“in  any  pecnliar  way.”  “There  is  no  God,” 
still  others  cry,  or,  “Let  them  die.  What’s 
that  to  ns?”  Or,  “There  is  no  road  to  better 
things  for  them  save  by  the  slow  and  painful 
evolution  of  the  years.  Tonr  Gospel  wouldn’t 
help  them.”  Or,  “God  is  good.  Each  nation 
worships  him  after  its  kind,  and  goes  at  last 
to  his  mercy.”  Can  the  sense  of  missionary 
duty  with  us  survive  through  all  this? 

That  depends  on  whether  our  Chnrch  is  to 
continue  Christian.  If  we  cease  to  be  Chris- 


(Courtesy  of  “  The  Assembly  Herald.”) 


tian  the  missionary  motive  will  die.  Not 
until  then.  For  we  have  something  that  has 
been  good  for  ns,  so  good  that  without  it  we 
conld  not  live.  We  know  the  living  and  true 
and  loving  God.  There  are  other  people  who 
do  not  know  him.  Their  gads  are  dead  and 
false  and  hateful  We  are  giving  the  world 
onr  knowledge  of  invention  and  improvements, 
for  money.  We  shall  give  it  also  onr  knowl¬ 
edge  of  onr  God  for  love,  or  we  shall  cease  to 
be  Christian  men. 


It  depends  on  whether  we  believe  that  we 
are  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we 
are  we  mast  go  to  its  need.  All  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  world  has  not  diminished 
the  evidence  of  its  need.  It  is  beside  the  mark 
to  say  that  we  need,  too.  Of  course  we  do,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  are  men,  onr  needs  are  proof 
of  their  needs  which  are  real  needs.  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  Chnrch  Standard 
writes  of  a  recent  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  bi-centenary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  at  which  Mrs.  Bishop, 
the  traveler,  spoke.  “She  at  once  confessed 
that  daring  more  than  eight  years  of  experience 
in  Asia  she  had  been  indifferent,  if  not  hostile, 
to  missions,  bnt  had  now  become  converted, 
not  perhaps,  so  much  because  of  the  work  done 
as  by  a  realization  of  the  terrible  need  of  the 
world.  Everywhere,  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
India,  Japan,  China  and  Korea,  the  good  of 
the  ancient  religions  system  seemed  to  her  to 
have  died  ont.  The  lofty  moral  teaching  once 
associated  with  Buddhism  has  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared ;  its  morality  has  decayed.  Hindu¬ 
ism  has  descended  to  nnspeakable  depths,  and 
nothing  bnt  Christianity,  received  as  a  vital 
force,  can  effect  a  moral  regeneration.  In  the 
government  of  these  countries  there  are  neither 
standards  nor  ideals.  Lies  are  not  even  shame- 
fnl  when  they  are  found  out.  ’  ’  The  troubles 
in  China  have  revealed  the  brutish  heathenism 


that  lies  under  the  surface  of  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  in  the  ruffian  hearts  of  many  soldiers,  bnt 
they  have  revealed  also  the  equally  brutish 
heathenism  of  Chinese  hearts.  And  Christian¬ 
ity  and  all  its  official  representatives  condemned 
the  former,  while  the  latter  was  incited  and 
encouraged  by  the  official  representatives  of 
the  highest  Confucian  influence  in  the  land. 

The  very  doctrine  of  evolution,  that  has 
yielded  much  of  the  antagonism  to  missions 
with  which  we  step  out  from  the  old  century, 
reveals  the  necessity  of  missions.  “The 
heathen  nations  have  what  they  have  as  the 
result  of  a  wise  and  necessary  development 
Let  them  alone  in  it, ’’men  have  declared. 
But  even  so,  why  should  the  development  stop? 
It  has  stopped  in  every  heathen  land.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  where  the  old  forces  have 
not  spent  what  helpful  power  they  ever 
possessed.  Their  only  hope  is  farther  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  demands  the  introduction  of 
new  elements  and  powers.  Christianity  is 
required  by  the  nations  on  the  theory  of  the 
evolutionists  as  much  as  on  any  other.  And 
these  very  revolutiontnry  forces  in  it,  at  which 
men  complain,  are  what  the  development  of 
the  Eastern  peoples  demands.  Truth  and  false¬ 
hood  have  kissed  each  other  in  the  East,  and 
have  dwelt  in  peace.  The  voice  of  Christ  is 
needed,  setting  them  at  variance  and  opening 
a  new  day. 

Any  decay  of  our  missionary  spirit  or  any 


defect  of  our  missionary  responsibility  will  be 
signs  of  vital  heresy,  and  of  the  dissolution  of 
a  just  moral  sense  of  what  our  religion  is  and 
what  it  requires.  And  of  this  no  one  has  any 
reasonable  fear.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  not 
enter  the  new  century  impotent.  What  he  has 
begun  he  will  continue,  and  the  love  of  men 
and  the  zeal  for  God’s  kingdom  among  men 
which  he  has  begotten  will  grow  from  more 
to  more  and  feed  itself  in  its  growth. 

What  then  are  we  to  do?  Pay  our  debt  to 
the  millions  who  are  ours  to  save  from  them¬ 
selves  and  from  their  sins,  and  to  establish 
among  them  those  masterful  ministries  of  the 
kingdom  which  will  save  their  children,  and 
their  children’s  children  “Until  become.” 

Look  over  these  maps  again.  There  are 
thousands  of  nnmaiked  cities  on  them,  where 
if  they  were  here  in  America,  half  a  dozen 
denominations  wonld  be  working  with  scores 
of  agencies,  but  where  there  is  not  a  preacher 
of  the  good  message  of  the  Gospel.  In  China 
every  abandoned  station  should  be  re-occupied, 
and  the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Anhui  should 
be  entered.  In  India  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  villages  are  waiting  for  the  preacher’s  work. 
The  map  of  Siam  shows  vast  areas  nnreached 
to  the  east  and  north.  Kamarun  is  open  from 
Batanga  for  a  thousand  miles  to  Lake  Chad. 
There  are  eleven  provinces  in  Japan  with  eight 
million  people,  and  no  ordained  missionaries 
in  them.  From  Mount  Ararat  to  Afghanistan, 
Persia  is  open  and  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a 
force  treble  the  present  small  company.  Korea 
and  the  Philippines  are  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  equally  fruitful.  And  shall  not 
the  new  century  see  the  land  of  the  Saviour’s 
birth  redeemed,  and  those  great  nations  reached 
to  the  south  of  ns,  which  have  been  taught  so 
much  of  Mary  and  so  little  of  Mary’s  Son? 

The  last  century  has  seen  our  missionary 
work  grow  from  nothing  to  what  it  is.  The 
next  century,  if  we  do  always  our  present  duty, 
will  see  a  yet  greater  growth.  Shall  we  see 
it?  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
what  we  shall  see.  But  rather  than  spend 
time  on  a  “Competition  in  prophecy,”  we 
ought  to  set  about  doing  our  duty  which  is 
here  now  staring  ns  in  the  face.  We  are 
debtors.  Are  we  ready?  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  has  spent  a  vast  amount  of  time  talking 
about  itself  and  about  the  twentieth  century. 
It  would  be  a  noble  beginning  if  the  twentieth 
century  wonld  shut  its  mouth  tight  and  go  to 
work;  if  as  the  Master  says  to  the  Church, 
“There  is  your  field.  You  are  debtor, ’’the 
Church  should  simply  reply,  “Here  am  I.  I 
am  ready,  ’  ’  and  pay. 

WEEK  OF  PRAYER  AT  THE  MADISON  AVENGE 
PRRSBVrERIAN  CHURCH. 

Union  Services. 

Topics  and  speakers  will  be  as  follows : 

Monday,  January  7 — The  Grace  of  Prayer, 
Bishop  E.  G  Andrews  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church. 

Tuesday,  January  8 — The  World  for  Christ, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Wednesday,  January  9— Our  Country,  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting  D.D.,  pastor  Mt.  Morris 
Baptist  Church. 

Thursday,  January  10 — The  Home  and  the 
School,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Remensnyder  D.D., 
pastor  St.  James  Lutheran  Church. 

Friday,  January  11 — The  Personal  Religions 
Life,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D.D., 
President  Union  Seminary. 

A  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
people,  especially  to  all  in  this  section  of  the 
city,  to  attend  these  service  at  4  P.  M.  The 
meetings  will  continue  one  hour.  The  meet¬ 
ing  churches  are  the  Epiphany  Baptist  Church, 
pastor,  Howard  L.  Jones  D  D.  ;  St.  James 
Lutheran  Church,  pastor,  J.  B.  Remensnyder 
D.D. ;  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  pastor,  Andrew  Longacre  D.  D.  ;  First 
Reformed  Episcopal  Chnrch,  pastor,  W.  T. 
Sabine  D.  D.  ;  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
President,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D.D.  ;  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  pastor,  How¬ 
ard  Agnew  Johnston  D.  D. 
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THE  SUPREME  DISCOVERT  UE  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

When  the  nineteenth  centnry  dawned  no  one 
thonght  of  forecasting  what  it  was  to  produce ; 
but  we  have  seen  so  many  marvels  that  nothing 
which  the  twentieth  centnry  can  show  ns  in 
the  way  of  invention  will  occasion  one-tenth 
part  of  the  surprise  with  which  the  steam-boat 
and  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  sewing  machine  and  the  typewriter 
were  received  by  the  people  of  the  ninteenth 
centnry. 

But  the  question  may  be  seriously  asked 
whether  we  really  are  any  better  off  with  all 
these  inventions?  what  gain  is  it  if  we  ”oan 
send  onr  messages  with  lightning  speed  and 
multiply  them  by  the  million,  if  they  are  mes¬ 
sages  of  hate  and  fraud?  And  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  the  nineteenth  centnry  ended  like  the 
eighteenth  in  a  delnge  of  tears  from  soldiers’ 
widows  and  orphans  and  with  the  so-called 
Ohristian  nations  embroiled  in  war.  What 
reason,  therefore,  have  we  to  expect  that  the 
twentieth  centnry  will  do  anything  for  man 
more  than  the  nineteenth  century?  That  man 
at  the  close  of  the  new  centnry  will  be  a  better 
man  and  not  simply  one  surrounded  with  what 
to  the  present  man  would  be  unheard  of  luxu¬ 
ries? 

The  reason  for  this  hope  is  the  fact  that  the 
nineteenth  century  made  one  discovery  which 
outvalues  every  other,  which  was  indeed  the 
most  valuable  discovery  that  had  been  made  in 
nineteen  centuries— and  that  was  the  discovery 
of  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Ohrist.  The 
eighteenth  certnry  did  not  know  him  as  we 
do.  His  Deity  had  been  carefully  defined  and 
was  a  potent  fact.  He  was  the  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  entire  Ohristian  world.  His  birth¬ 
day  was  duly  celebrated.  His  death  day  wae 
the  occasion  of  the  Christian  year.  His  session 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  was  proclaimed  by 
millions  of  voices  every  day.  The  doctrine  of 
his  person  was  discussed  in  every  theological 
school,  yes  and  the  humanity  as  well  as  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  vigorously  defended. 

And  yet  he  was  the  unknown  Christ,  because 
he  was  considered  as  apart  from  human  life. 
No  one  thought  't  worth  while  to  write  the 
story  of  his  life;  no  one  thonght  it  worth  while 
to  show  his  interest  in  our  daily  affairs.  The 
sermons  about  him,  however  brilliant,  failed 
to  touch  upon  his  nearness  to  ns.  If  yon  asked 
a  preacher  of  the  eighteenth  century  whether 
he  believed  that  Christ  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  he  would  say,  “Of 
course.  ’  ’  If  yon  asked  him  if  Ohrist  was  a 
real  man  like  one  of  ns,  he  would  say,  “Of 
course.  ’  ’  But  if  you  asked  him  what  was  the 
practical  effect  of  such  belief,  he  would  won¬ 
der  at  your  question ;  because  he  was  thinking 
how  best  he  could  treat  in  a  series  of  sermons 
the  divinity  of  Ohrist,  and  not  at  all  how  he 
could  show  the  way  Christ  touched  human 
life  at  every  point. 

Not  such  is  the  language  of  the  first  year 
of  the  twentieth  centnry  in  regard  to  Christ. 
The  halo  of  supernal  glory  is  around  his  head ; 
the  confidence  of  an  assured  victory  steadies 
his  tread;  while  bended  knee,  the  upturned 
face,  glistening  eyes  and  joyful  voice  bid  him 
welcome.  He  comes  to  rule  the  world ;  to  rule 
all  worlds ;  to  be  the  king  of  kings  and  lord  of 
lords.  But  he  comes  in  the  garment  without 
seam  woven  by  human  hands,  with  a  body 
which  we  can  touch,  with  wound  prints  which 
we  can  sec  We  recognize  in  him  one  who  is 
bone  of  onr  bone,  and  fiesh  of  onr  fiesh.  In 


other  words,  the  approaching  conqueror  is  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus. 

This  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Compared  with  it,  what  are 
all  onr  boasted  material  advantages?  The 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal.  The 
things  which  affect  only  the  body  pass  away. 
A  civilization  which  is  based  upon  mere  mate¬ 
rial  prowess  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  sand, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  popular  discontent  can 
sweep  it  away.  Melancholy  would  be  the  out¬ 
look  for  man  if  he  had  no  Saviour  from  the 
very  evils  which  his  civilization  produces. 
Now  this  Saviour  has  always  been  in  the 
world  as  its  conserving  force;  but  not  until 
onr  own  day  has  man  awakened  to  the  fa^t 
that  the  work  of  this  deliverer  is  not  limited 
to  what  are  called  spiritual  things. 

Having  by  the  grace  of  God  made  this  dis¬ 
covery,  we  have  revolutionized  onr  ideas  upon 
philanthropic  and  social  progress.  We  make 
onr  appeal  unto  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whether  we  are  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we 
are  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants.  We  do 
not  indeed  all  take  the  same  position  in  respect 
to  him,  nor  give  him  equal  obedience.  Many 
of  us  see  no  more  in  him  than  a  fallible  man. 
But  the  encouraging  fact  is  that  the  godless 
socialist  reads  the  Gospels  to  find  out  what 
Christ  has  to  say  about  the  distribution  of 
wealth ;  the  devout  Hebrew  wishes  to  learn 
what  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  says  about  our 
duties  toward  onr  fellowmen;  while  Chris¬ 
tians  agree  in  submitting  to  his  decision  the 
various  questions  which  come  up  in  the  course 
of  their  efforts  to  benefit  their  fellowmen.  It 
is  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  and  not  the  God  alone 
who  is  here  questioned.  It  is  the  human  life 
and  not  the  pre-natal  or  *  the  post-mortem 
heavenly  life  of  Christ  which  is  so  closely 
studied. 

The  effect  of  such  study  has  been  astonish¬ 
ing.  When  all  classes  unite  in  admiration  for 
one  man  they  come  closely  together.  This  is 
the  reason  why  at  times  of  great  excitement, 
as  when  a  people  turn  out  to  welcome  some 
national  h^ro,  they  realize  for  once  their 
essential  unity  as  one  people.  This  has  been 
precisely  the  effect  of  the  study  now  given  to 
the  life  of  Christ.  Onr  doctrine  as  to  his  per¬ 
son  is  not  the  bond,  it  is  onr  enthusiasm  for 
the  earthly  life ;  and  especially  because  we  now 
realize  that  that  life  was  not  lived  once  for 
all  in  Palestine ;  that  that  voice  was  not 
heard  only  upon  the  shores  of  Galilee ;  that 
Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  city  which  had 
him  for  an  inhabitant,  but  that  his  life  was 
for  all  the  world  and  for  every  age  and  men ; 
that  every  life  is  better  for  contact  with  that 
life ;  that  every  good  deed  is  better  done  if 
done  in  his  name ;  that  the  sacrifices  which 
he  calls  forth  are  greater  and  more  fruitful 
than  those  called  forth  by  any  other  cause. 
And  that  never  man  spake  like  that  man ;  that 
of  all  the  world’s  teachers  he  taught  the  sub- 
limest  lessons,  and  better  yet  that  he  has  the 
power  to  impart  unto  his  pupils  the  ability 
to  carry  into  daily  practice  the  rules  he  lays 
down  and  to  make  their  lives  an  imitation  of 
his  own. 

That  ohe  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  to  be^a'greater 
force  than  ever  is  the  declaration  upon  which 
we  put  our  coofidence  for  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  That  man  is  to  be  inspired  by  him  as 
never  before  to  do  deeds  of  kindness  and  love 
just  as  he  did  is  the  reason  why  we  know  that 
when  the  twentieth  centnry  closes  it  will  see  a 
great  spiritual  transformation.  Ic  may  even 
see  a  world  without^wars,  j  without  navies. 


without  death  •  dealing  weapons,  without 
frightful  crimes,  .without  gross  injustice, 
without  studied  cruelty,  without  the  horrid 
catalogue  of  daily  woes  which  the  morning 
paper  lays  before  us  day  by  day.  He  alone  can 
effect  this  change,  and  he  can  do  it.  What  we 
want  is  not  better  clothes  and  ■  more  money 
and  more  luxury  but  better  men,  if  we  would 
have  well  governed  cities  and  cleaner  lives; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  better  men  are 
made  is  by  changing  the  heart.  Let  os  pray 
then  that  all  lives  will  come  under  the  power 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blessed  work  it  is  to 
change  the  hearts  of  men  to  likeness  to  his  own. 

WILL  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF? 

The  latest  official  facts  regarding  the  revision 
movement  suggest  the  situation  of  1890.  The 
Committee  of  Sixteen  has  stated  to  the  public 
that  ‘  ‘  no  change  is  desired  which  would  in  any 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.’’ 
In  1890  the  report  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee 
to  canvass  the  votes  of  the  Presbyteries  closed 
with  the  following  resolntion,  after  providing 
for  a  Committee  of  Revision :  “Resolved;  That 
this  Committee  on  Revision  be  and  hereby  is 
instructed  that  they  shall  not  propose  any 
alterations  or  amendments  that  will  in  any 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistio  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.’’  This  was  done  on  the 
ground  that  69  of  the  134  Presbyteries  favoring 
revision  had  said  that  they  desired  no  change 
impairing  the  integrity  of  the  confessional 
system,  although  the  other  65  had  not  so  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves.  Howbait  the  Assembly 
adopted  the  report  unanimously  by  a  rising 
vote,  sang  the  dnxology,  and  was  led  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  by  the  Moderator. 

Then  what  happened?  Presbyteries  that  had 
favored  revision  in  1889-90  voted  it  down  in 
1892-3.  In  1891  the  Committee  made  a  tenta¬ 
tive  report,  which  the  Presbyteries  criticized, 
and  in  1892  a  final  report,  which  the  Presby¬ 
teries  rejected.  They  proposed  twenty-seven 
changes  or  additions,  not  oue  of  which  received 
a  constitutional  majority.  The  vote  was  dis¬ 
criminating,  each  proposition  being  considered 
separately  and  on  its  merits.  Affirmatives 
ranged  from  67  to  114,  negatives  from  61  to  107. 
The  new  chapter  on  the  Gospel,  which  received 
the  highest  vote,  lacked  33  of  the  requisite  147 ; 
the  revised  section  on  preterition,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  lowest,  fell  short  by  80.  The  dis¬ 
crimination  shown  in  the  vote  disposes  of  the 
suggestion  since  made,  that  the  defeat  was  due 
to  agitation  over  heresy  trials.  The  fact  is 
that  the  friends  of  revision  rejected  the  over¬ 
tures  as  unsatisfactory,  while  its  opponents  re¬ 
jected  them  on  principle. 

A  similar  thing  may  happen  if  a  future  As¬ 
sembly  shall  impose  restrictions  in  line  with 
the  statement  of  the  Oommittee  of  Sixteen. 
Is  this  what  the  Ohnrch  really  wants  ? 
Will  such  a  result  convince  the  great  body  of 
Presbyterians  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
after  all  precisely  suited  to  the  present  need  ? 
Would  a  dismissal  of  the  subject  by  General 
Assembly  dismiss  the  need  of  a  new  Creed 
felt  by  a  large  proportion  of  Presbyterians? 
If  history  repeats  itself  in  one  particular  it 
must  in  the  other.  The  present  strong  desire, 
the  present  conviction  of  need  will  continue, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  subject  must  shortly 
be  resumed.  In  this  connection  we  commend 
to  thoughtful  consideration  the  article  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Straus  on  another  page. 

NEW  POW  ER  FOR  THE  GRE.4TtSr  YEAR. 

We  shall  find  it  nearer  than  we  think.  While 
we  are  seeking  it  afar  off  it  is  nigh,  even  at 
the  doors.  For  behold,  the  kingdom  is  within; 
all  the  realm  of  spiritual  power  opens  to  each 
one  of  us  from  the  silence’and  seclnsion'of  our 
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own  spirits.  Strangely  enongh,  men  go  often 
afield  for  what  they  can  find  only  at  home. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  year  and  a  century,  each 
the  greatest  men  have  ever  beheld,  they  resort 
to  old  expedients,  too  often  without  taking 
trouble  to  ask  why,  or  to  consider  the  failure 
of  former  experiments.  We  have  to  learn  that 
religious  duty  and  spiritual  exercises  have 
need  of  a  vital  connection  with  the  moral  sense 
and  deepest  affections  of  every  one  who  would 
profit  thereby. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
season  of  prayer  will  prepare  the  church  for 
the  coming  times  of  immament  opportunity 
and  of  intensest  action.  It  will  seem  ungra¬ 
cious  to  question  it ;  and  yet  we  must.  For 
the  regulation  prayer  is  too  much  like  that 
household  ritual  of  the  Puritan  father  whose 
irreverent  son  waking  from  sleep  on  his  knees 
asked  if  he  had  “got  to  the  Jews,”  and  then 
fell  again  to  slumbers.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  higher  reaches  of  devotion  are 
attainable  by  few  of  the  plainer  people,  who 
never  come  to  the  great  religions  meetings, 
to  whom  a  week  of  prayer  is  simply  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  prayer-meeting.  And  it  is 
as  vain  for  us  in  our  great  assemblies  to  try 
to  understand  the  condition  of  our  remoter 
brethren  as  it  is  to  uplift  them  by  our  distant 
devotions.  Men  may  pray  in  New  York  with 
vast  fervor  of  concentered  emotion,  while  the 
village  churches  where  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  meet  are  as  moveless  as  the  frozen  lakes. 
No.  Something  is  wanted  by  all  the  church 
just  now,  an  appeal  to  the  underlying  religious 
character  of  the  members,  the  deep  and  latent 
religious  feeling  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community. 

Two  things  have  been  tried  long  enough. 
One  is  the  ferment  of  excitement,  the  fervor 
of  a  transient  awakening,  the  other  may  be 
called  the  resort  of  lazy  orthodoxy  and  is 
piously  styled  “lying  down  on  the  promises.” 
The  gridiron  of  St  Lawrence  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  For  into  these  extremes  our  religious 
life  has  drifted  like  the  closed  bays  near  the 
open  sea,  like  the  marginal  eddies  of  a  mighty 
stream.  The  first  cry  is  lor  a  public  meeting; 
the  final  result  is  retirement  into  the  old, 
stolid  indolence  of  predestinated  inaction. 
But  what  is  needed  is  a  penetration  by  some 
simple  practical  truth  to  the  inmost  sensibility 
of  every  man.  Ton  may  call  it  a  new  Gospel 
if  you  will,  but  it  is  the  old  Gospel  used  in  a 
new  way  and  applied  with  a  new  spirit.  That 
Is  not  a  new  theology,  but  a  reasonable  anthro¬ 
pology.  It  is  recognizing  the  brotherhood  of 
men  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  simply 
not  going  apart  from  men  in  general  to  pray 
yourself  into  a  heavenly  frame  of  spirit  in 
particular.  It  is  just  taking  all  men  into  your 
conferences  and  appealing  to  the  best  in  them 
to  co-operate  with  you  in  uplifting  the  com¬ 
mon  life  and  the  whole  community.  You  have 
religion  enough  if  yon  would  only  live  it,  and 
your  worst  neighbor  has  religious  sensibility 
enough  if  he  were  encouraged  to  use  it. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  .seeking  power  from 
without  as  if  God  had  forgotten  to  give  ns 
anything  and  needed  now  to  be  told  of  his  fail¬ 
ure,  it  becomes  us  men  to  ask  ourselves  what 
we  have  already  received  and  to  what  uses  it 
has  been  or  may  at  once  be  put.  As  to  the 
outcry  of  spiritual  poverty,  dearth,  deadness, 
it  should  be  distrusted  the  mendicant’s 
whine  on  the  street.  |  Even  we  ourselves  do 
not  believe  what  we  cry,  and  if  we  did  it 
would  be  to  our  shame.  We  are  richer  in 
God’s  gift:)  this  day  than  ever  men  were  or 
could  be  tnfore.  What  have  we  been  doing 
with  them?  Going  to  God  to  ask  for  more  is 
simple  effrnatery  of  divine  goodness  and  gen¬ 
erosity.  Trfing  to  feel  our  poverty  is  a  mere 
pretence  to  escape  responsibility.  The  ten 
pounds  in  oar  pos8e.ssion  we  hide  as  if  we  had 


only  a  penny  worth  of  grace.  The  call  of  the 
King  to-day  is  to  every  man  to  show  his  treas¬ 
ure.  ‘  ‘  Oh,  men,  rich  in  my  gifts,  wear  them,  use 
them,  live  them  and  be  gratefully  glad  I”  For 
there  is  more  faith  in  discerning  good  in  men, 
than  in  confessing  the  sin  and  want  of  a  race  I 


Editorial  Notes 


It  is  doubtful  that  the  dawning  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian  century  has  been  anticipated  with  such 
deep  seriousness  and  such  high  expectation  as 
that  of  this  twentieth  century,  upon  which  we 
have  just  entered.  Two  articles  in  this  issue 
of  The  Evangelist  are  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  attitude  of  mind  prevalent  among 
thoughtful  men.  That  by  Professor  Scbaff 
was  indeed  written  for  the  last  graduating 
class  of  Lane  Seminary,  but  it  anticipated  the 
century  by  a  few  months  simply  that  the  young 
men  to  whom  it  was  addressed  should  realize 
the  importance  of  this  epoch,  and  it  seemed 
most  wise  and  fitting  to  defer  its  publication 
until  the  moment  which  it  contemplated  had 
arrived.  That  by  Dr.  Purves  was  spoken  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  a  meeting  of  a  semi -social  char¬ 
acter  and  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Dr. 
Hillis  on  a  kindred  topic,  though  viewed  from 
a  different  aspect.  These,  as  we  have  said, 
are  simply  typical  of  the  profound  and  intelli¬ 
gent  seriousness  with  which  this  point  of  time, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  century,  has  been  anticipated 
and  prepared  for. 


Last  Saturday  evening  in  response  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  call  the  ministers  of  this  city  joined  in 
prayer  with  ministers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  for  a  great  outpouring  of  God’s 
Spirit  in  the  new  century.  Next  Saturday  this 
concert  of  prayer  will  be  resumed.  The  serv¬ 
ices  of  Sunday  were  largely  given  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  solemn  privileges  and  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  epochal  time.  We  go  to  press 
before  the  Watch-night  services  begin,  but  not 
before  the  mighty  volume  of  prayer  has  begun 
to  ascend  from  more  Eastern  lands,  where  the 
death  hour  of  one  century  and  the  birth  hour  of 
another  has  already  struck.  So  in  the  strength 
of  a  world- fellowship  and  a  God-fellowship, 
the  Ohurch  of  Ohrist  steps  across  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era,  to  meet  the  expeoted  revelation 
of  unimagined  mysteries  of  the  grace  and ' 
power  of  God. 

We  have  already  urg^d  upon  our  readers  the 
importanoe  of  the  Twentieth  Oentunry  Fund 
of  our  Ohurch.  The  New  York  Presbytery  has 
taken  the  matter  up  in  earnest  and  has  called 
a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Ohurch,  this  (Thursday)  evening, 
January  S.  Dr.  Purves  will  preside  and  short 
addresses  are  expected  from  the  |Bev.  Drs. 
Brownson  and  Dickey,  and  Elders  John  H. 
Oonverse  and  John  Wanamaker  of]Philadelphia 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  and  others  of  New  York.  The  meeting 
promises  to  be  of  the  highest  interest.  We  are 
requested  to  state  that  no  subscriptions  or  funds 
will  be  asked  for  at  this  meeting.  ^Let’ali 
our  city  readers  ‘  *  book  the  engagement.  ’  ’  i 

The  regular  Sunday  afternoon  service  in  the 
Adams  Ohapel  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  will  be  resumed  for  the  "season  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  new  year,  January  6. 
These  services  are  held  at  4.30  o’clock,  and  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  preacher  on  January 
GJwill  be  President  Charles  GnthbertlHall. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  Conven¬ 
tions  in  far-reaching  influence  was  that  of  the¬ 
ological  students  and  professors  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  held  atVAllegheny,  'Pa., 


November  1-4.  This  Convention  was  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  representative  gathering  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors  ever  held  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  the  proceedings  are  of 
permanent  interest.  We  are  glad  therefore  to 
announce  that  these  will  soon  be  published  and 
that  to  all  persons  sending  their  orders  with 
remittances  promptly,  the  report  will  be  sent 
at  35  cents  each  for  paper  bound  copies, 
and  60  cents  each  for  copies  in  cloth.  The 
book  contains  the  report  of  the  Seminary 
Committee  and  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Convention,  among  others  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Merle  Smith  D.  D. ,  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  the  Rev.  William  F.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  D.  D. ,  Bishop  Joseph  C.  Hartzel,  Prof. 
A.  L.  Gillette,  President  E.  J.  Mullins  and 
Mr.  H.  P.  Beach.  Address  S.  Earl  Taylor,  3 
West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York  City. 

The  fate  of  aged  ministers  is  often  sad. 
There  are  some  beautiful  homes  provided  for 
such  as  have  no  home,  and  ministerial  relief 
funds  help  many  to  maintain  the  form  of  in¬ 
dependence.  Yet  there  is  something  peculiarly 
grateful  in  the  relation  of  pastor  emeritus, 
with  or  without  emoluments,  which  expresses 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  its  faithful  ministers 
in  the  finest  and  most  delicate  way.  We  are 
taught  this  afresh,  by  the  notice  in  the  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  papers  of  the  First  Church’s  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  pastor  emeritus,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Belleville,  on  his  eightieth  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  letters  from  the  Session,  Dr.  Eastman, 
Moderator,  from  Trustees,  and  from  the  whole 
congregation— the  last  an  illuminated  volume 
of  many  hundred  autographs — are  the  very 
flower  of  Christian  courtesy,  loyalty  and  love. 
All  the  graces  shine  forth  and  give  light  amid 
shadows,  in  such  testimonials.  The  home  of 
the  pastor  emeritus  is  in  Germantown— a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away— but  the  tie  that  binds  him 
to  his  flock  is  alive  with  the  best  thing  in  any 
man  or  any  church,  gladdening  and  glorifying 
him  and  them  together.  May  such  things 
growl  _ 

The  Africo-American  Presbyterian,  edited  by 
Dr.  S.  J.  Sanders,  President  of  Biddle  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  cherishes  no  invin¬ 
cible  resentments  on  account  of  the  special  re¬ 
strictions  enacted  by  several  of  the  Southern 
states  against  the  negro  vote,  fit  holds  that 
the  Courts  must  decide  as  to  the  oonstitution- 
’  ality  of  these  several  state  enactments.  fWhat- 
ever  the  legal  result,  however,  there  are  not 
wanting  wise  leaders  who  are  able  to  see  that 
the  partial  disfranchisement  of  the  negro,  save 
as  he  is  able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  defined  liter- 
ary  standard  may,  indeed,  work  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,  by  rendering'  him  more  ambitions  ^to 
qualify  himself  to  wield  the  franchise  worthily 
than  he  would  be,  were  no  such  definite  incen¬ 
tive  to  progress  before  him.  Our  negro  leaders 
have  no  idea  of  yielding,  in  a  spirit  of  snpine- 
ness,  their  strong  footing  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  nor  in  any  event,  of  long  permitting  the 
great  mass  of  their  people  to  be  ruled  out  of 
their  rights  by  their  inability  to  read  that 
document.  But  meantime,  as  will  be  seen, 
they  do  not  favor  the  cutting  down  of  South¬ 
ern  representation  in  Congress  to  suit  the  pres¬ 
ent  restricted  vote  in  the  several  states  con¬ 
cerned.  They  do  not  quite  say  it,  but  evidently 
they  wish  to  regard  the  present  condition  1  of 
hardship  as  temporary.  The  editors  of 'the  race 
the  country  over  seem  to  be  well  in  concert 
as  to  what  is  wise  and  prudent  in  the  present 
exigency:  “We  are  pleased”  (says  the  Africo- 
Presbyterian  above  referred  to)  “to  observe 
that  the  colored  press  generally  does' not  favor 
cutting  down  representation  in  Congress  on 
account  of  disfranchisement  in  certain  of  the 
states.  They  are  favoring  the '  right  thing, 
namely,  letting  the  courts  take  up  at  d  deter¬ 
mine  the  issue  involved.  ” 
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An  Enlarged 
Horizon 


When  Dr.  Field  a  number  of 
years  ago  instituted  the  de¬ 
partment,  All  Bound  the 
Horizon,  it  was  an  indication  of  that  breadth 
of  interest,  that  largeness  of  vision  which 
always  characterized  his  heart  and  mind.  It 
is  in  thorough  harmony  with  that  desire  for 
breadth  of  scope,  that  impatience  of  artificial 
limitations,  which  were  so  truly  the  impress  of 
his  mind  upon  the  paper,  that  we  now  enlarge 
this  department  to  take  in  not  only  the  earthly 
but  the  heavenly  horizon;  and  to  make  the 
view  point  from  which  passing  events  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  that  pivotal  one,  the  interests  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Qod.  We  do  not  apprehend 
that  kingdom  as  future,  but  present,  an  eternal 
fact,  j  We  do  not  consider  that  only  a  certain 
class  of  events  has  a  bearing  upon  its  inter¬ 
ests,  but  rather  that  events  as  they  pass  have 
true  significance  according  as  they  are  related 
to  these  interests.  It  will  therefore  henceforth 
be  our  endeavor,  in  our  weekly  comment  upon 
passing  events,  to  apply  this  test  to  our  choice 
of  subjects;  and  although  the  result  cannot 
immediately  be  obtained,  we  propose  as  weeks 
and  months  glide  along,  to  set  before  our  read¬ 
ers  so  far  as  those  powers  at  our  command  per¬ 
mit,  a  picture  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  it 
now  is  on  this  earth,  its  actual  condition  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  <|^To  this  end  we  have 
serared  the  collaboration  Jof  several  writers, 
each  especially  at  home  in  the^religions  and 
political  conditions  of  certain  ^partsj[of  *the 
world,  who  when  the  holiday  season  is  over, 
will  contribute  to  this  department.  After 
this  week.  The  Kingdom  will  take  its  proper 


is  consequently  a  great  demand  for  so-called 
“pure  beer,”  such  as  the  forefathers  brewed, 
but  so  long  as  breweries  remain  scientific 
laboratories,  with  corps  of  chemists  superin¬ 
tending  the  concoction  of  the  output,  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  return  to  the  compound  of 
malt  and  hops  of  former  days.  Meanwhile  the 
temperance  agitators  are  using  the  argument 
thus  put  into  their  hands. 


The  Bible  in  the  National 
Schools  of  Argentina 


place  on  the  opening  page  of  the  paper.  ^  ^ 


Missions  in  the 
Far  North 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  Rev. 
Egerton  B.  Tonng,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church,  founded  the  station  at  Nel¬ 
son  House,  in  what  is  now  the  province  of 
Keewatin,  Briti8h~North  America.  ^Th^Hud- 
sbn  Ba^ Company  has  there  a  tsnpply  depot, 
and  many  Indians  are  resident  in  the  neigh  - 
borhood.  Some  nine  years  ago,  the  ^Bev.  £S. 
D.~  Gandin  took  up  the  work,  and  |,has  since 
conducted  it.  Mr.  Gandin’s  parish  roovwa 
some  sixty  miles  of  territory,  and  is  almost 
the  most  remote  station  *of  any  now  occupied 
b^miBeionaries~ahy where.  gThe  nearest  doctor 
lives  seven  hundred  miles  away,  at  Winnipeg, 

of  I  deg' 

_ _  _  iMails 

are  supposed  to  be  delivered 


and  communication  is  had  _by  means 
sleds  in  winter  and  canoes  in  summer.  _ 

four  'times ''a 


year,  but^ometimes  the  connection  is  missed, 
and~a~haif  yeaiTgoes  by  without  any  news  from 
the  onter^brldi  ^The  work  is  most  enoourag- 
ing,  the  Indians  being  industrious,  and  eager 
to  learn.  The  mission  schools  are  filled  with 
the  children ~of~the  tribes,  and  a  boarding 
Mhool~is  now  bein^bnilt,  to  jkcoommo^te 
those  living  at  a  distance.  I^Many  of  ,^onr  read¬ 
ers  have  heard  Mr.  Young  tell  the  story^of 
this  work,  at  Northfieid  and  elsewhere,  but  it 
requires  some  determined  application  of  *the 
imaginative  powers  to  realize  the  conditions 
un'der'whioh  it~ h'as  been  bronghr to~ this  degree 
of  success.  ”**:’^‘^**  "  •—  , 

Some  more  forcible  argument 
against  intemp^ance  is 
heeded  than  that' found  in  thli 
dangerous  character  of  the  beverage,  yet^great 
commotion  has  been  manifested  _among  'the 
beer-drinking  class  in  England  over  the  recent 
discovery  that  the  glucose  with  which  many 
brewers  sweeten  their  beer  is  adulterated  with 
arsenic.  Nearly  a  thousand  cases  of  peripheral 
neuritis  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  beer  thus  treated.  There 


An  Effective 
Argument 


For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of 
any  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  a  movement  has  been  oflScially 
instituted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bible 
into  the  National  Schools.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Dr.  Osvaldo  Magnasco,  sent  in  June 
of  1899  a  message  to  Congress,  which  contained 
a  project  of  educational  reform,  and  included 
the  following:  "This  foremost  position  should 
be  shared  by  the  religious  element,  and  with 
the  f nil.  St  sincerity  and  in  order  not  to  stifle 
the  suggestions  of  one  of  its  strongest  educa¬ 
tional  convictions,  the  Executive  must  make 
this  declaration :  Nothing  can  better  fortify 
human  virtues  than  a  religions  sentiment  well 
constituted  and  directed ;  and  this  must  be  so 
when  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  offer  as 
the  first  line  of  their  program  of  studies  this 
essential  factor  in  the  education  of  their  young 
people.  The  ignorant  credulity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  times  can  never  produce  either  individual 
or  civic  austerity.  The  Executive  is  very  far 
from  pretending  to  advocate  a  system  of  odious 
and  exclusive  preferences,  incompatible  with 
the  declarations  of  our  Constitution,  and  much 
less  to  practise  the  monstrosity  of  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  particular  dogmas ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  this  would  be  as  serious  an  evil  as  is  the 
wild  scepticism  to  which  our  scholars  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  carelessly  and  blindly  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Executive  is  unable,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  easily  understood,  to  introduce 
innovations  in  this  direction,  and  therefore 
confines  itself  to  the  expression  of  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  advent  of  an  epoch  in  which— 
imitating  England  and  Germany  —  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  reading  of  the  Bible  shall  constitute 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  edifying  occupa¬ 
tions  of  our  public  schools.  *  ’ 

The  message  of 
Dr.  Magnasco  cre¬ 
ated  a  wide  and 
profound  interest.  From  England,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  came  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  newspaper  commendations. 
But  the  most  significant  effect  was  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  itself.  In  Buenos  Ayres, 
a  special  address  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Minister,  signed  by  many  leading  capi¬ 
talists,  bankers,  merchants,  the  clergy  of  the 
English,  American  and  German  Churches, 
Agents  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  other 
prominent  gentlemen  of  various  nationalities, 
including  some  Argentines  of  eminence,  to  the 
number  of  some  four  hundred.  Prominent  in 
this  matter  was  the  Rev.  William  C.  Morris, 
Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  and  schools,  to 
whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  correspondence.  The  address  of 
the  citizens  after  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
noble  and  lofty  ideas  contained  in  the  message, 
and  quoting  from  it  the  paragraph  given 
above,  continued  as  follows :  For  many  of  the 
signers  of  this  address  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  our  adopted  country,  for  others  it  is  our 
native  land;  but  we  wish  to  manifest  unani¬ 
mously  our  profound  conviction  that  the  para¬ 
graphs  from  this  noble  message,  quoted  above, 
point  out  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  great 
evils  of  the  present,  and  indicate  also  the  only 
efficient  remedy.  The  great  Book  of  the  Ages 
— the  Holy  Bible — contains  the  secret  of  the 


The  Minister's 
Reply 


Will  it  Further 
the  Kingdom 


Public  Sentiment  Approving 
the  Movement 


true  strength  and  greatness  of  nations.  Its 
truths  emancipate  the  conscience,  illuminate 
the  intellect,  fortify  and  ennoble  the  spirit. 
This  peerless  Book — in  a  modem  and  accurate 
translation  into  Spanish  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek— ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  ali  our  Argentine  children.  This  is  the 
only  weapon  with  which  to  conquer  the  ”  Aild 
scepticism”  pointed  out  by  the  Executive, 
and  with  which  to  vanquish  all  error,  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance  in  morality  and  religion. 
May  we  therefore  be  permitted  to  unite  our 
hopes  and  wishes  with  those  of  the  Executive 
for  the  advent  in  the  near  future  ”  of  an  epoch 
in  which— imitating  England  and  Germany— 
the  unprejudiced  reading  of  the  Bible  shall 
constitute  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  edify¬ 
ing  occupations  of  our  public  schools.  ” 

To  this  communication,  Dr. 
Magnasco  sent  an  official  re¬ 
ply,  addresed  to  Mr.  Morris, 
expressing  the  gratification  with  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  address,  and  saying  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  himself,  is 
“convinced  that  the  projected  measure  is  of 
positive  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the  moral 
education  of  our  youth.  ’  ’  Since  a  reform  like 
this  is  not  instituted  without  difficulty,  the 
friends  of  Ohristian  education  everywhere 
should  endeavor  to  support  and  encourage  the 
Minister  in  this  upward  but  difficult  under¬ 
taking.  It  means  the  intellectual  and  religions 
emancipation  and  the  moral  npliifting  of  the 
youth  of  a  great  country.  More  than  a  year 
has  past  and  the  proposed  measure  is  still  far 
from  being  a  finality;  but  we  believe  that  the 
Executive  of  that  great  country  has  abated 
nothing  of  the  interest  with  which  it  first 
advocated  this  important  measure. 

How  far  will  the  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  be 
advanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
year  and  the  century  ended  with  an  accession 
of  commercial  and  financial  prosperity  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world? 
Here  in  the  United  States  it  is,  happily,  a  well 
diffused  prosperity.  As  compared  with  former 
times— with  the  first  half  or  more  of  this  ex¬ 
piring  century- the  country  east,  west  and 
middle,  may  be  said  to  be  rich,  rich  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil,  of  mines  from  iron  to  gold, 
and  in  its  various  manufactures.  The  earnings 
of  all  who  labor  indoors  or  out  are  liberal  and 
for  the  most  part  satisfactory ;  indeed  so  liberal 
in  the  case  of  carpenters,  masons  and  perhaps 
others,  that  employers  of  small  means  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  their  chargeswith  the  shortened 
hours  of  labor.  These  “good  times”  may  thus 
be  said  to  extend  to  all  classes.  We  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  believe  that  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
brotherly  kindness,  in  neighborly  offices,  in 
larger  benevolences,  in  aggressive  religions 
work,  this  prosperity  of  the  world  will  advance 
the  interests  of  our  Master,  but  first  there  must 
be  that  new  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  those  interests,  for  which  devout  men  and 
women  are  now  praying. 

Arbitration  There  are  few  countries  in 
prinipies  in  which  the  idea  of  universal 
France  peace  found  distinguished  up¬ 
holders  at  such  an  early  hour  as  in  France. 
Henry  lY.,  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  and  many 
Huguenots  were  among  the  first  to  propose  to 
avoid  wars  by  the  rational  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  difficulties.  The  recent  movement 
toward  international  arbitration  has  therefore 
found  in  France  a  long  prepared  soil.  The 
Conference  at  The  Hague  excited  great  interest 
and  this  so  much  the  more  because  of  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  of  certain  attempts  to  settle 
difficulties  in  this  way.  After  the  Veneznela- 
Anglo- American  controversy.  France  and  Bra¬ 
zil  agreed  to  arbitrate  their  contention  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  territories  between  French  Guiana 
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and  the  Great  South  American  Repnblio.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Swiss  Government,  the 
arbitrator,  has  been  most  unfavorable  to 
France.  She  is  awarded  only  one-fiftieth  part 
of  her  first  claims  and  one-thirty- third  part  of 
her  later  territorial  pretentions.  The  decision 
is  far  more  disadvantageous  to  the  French  than 
was  that  respecting  the  arbitration  between 
England  and  Portugal  which  excited  such  pro¬ 
tests,  bat  the  French  pecple  and  the  French 
press  have  accepted  the  jndgment  with  digni¬ 
fied  calm.  If  arbitration  is  to  do  its  work  its 
resnlts  mast  be  accepted  not  as  the  most  perfect 
conceivable  bat  as  the  best  available. 

Phii<.8ophy  The  election  of  Monsieur  Oharles 
and  KeiiKion  Renouvier  to  the  Academy  of 
In  France  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of 
Paris,  which  has  jast  taken  place,  has  a  doable 
significance.  No  man  in  France  has  con- 
tribated  more,  we  do  not  say  to  the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  interest  in  France,  but 
to  its  character,  than  M.  Renoavier.  The 
whole  philosophical  thinking  of  the  country 
has  been  stamped  by  his  teaching,  which  has 
extended  far  beyond  bis  own  country,  such 
philosophers  as  onr  own  Professor  James  of 
Harvard  owning  their  debt  to  him.  Again,  it 
is  to  M.  Renoavier  more  than  to  any  other 
man  that  France  now  owes  a  philosophy  most 
friendly  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
the  infiaence  of  his  action  in  Joining  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  France  will  go  far,  especially 
becaase  of  his  motive,  which  was  that  even  a 
pure  theism  has  not  its  fall  value  unless  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  practical  forms  of  religion. 


A  Cnion  of  English 
Methodists 


It  is  always  glad  tidings 
when  Christians  draw 
nearer  together.  So  we 
are  happy  to  learn  that  following  close  upon 
the  tecent  successfnl  junction  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland 
comes  the  news  of  a  movement  to  unite  the 
various  Wesleyan  and  Methodist  bodies  in 
England 

According  to  the  figures 
there  are  at  present  900,  - 
000  people  in  Glasgow, 
and  a  cbnrchless  population  of  420,000!  To 
meet  this  remarkable  condition,  or  remarkable 
in  Chalmers’s  city,  four  years  ago  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
constitutei  a  committee  of  church  extension. 
Eight  new  enterprises  are  at  present  under 
care  of  the  committee.  From  the  statistics 
furnished  there  ought  to  be  opportunity  for 
still  farther  advance. 


‘Church  Planting” 
Committee 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 


AS  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  EV  ANO-XISM. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Your  editorial  comments 
on  late  developments  in  Cleveland,  O.,  say: 
"It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  special  evan¬ 
gelistic  services,  definitely  thus  announced, 
and  tent-meetings  always  draw  large  crowds;” 
and  refer  to  the  fact  elsewhere  stated  that  ‘  ‘  the 
same  Gospel  preached  by  a  pastor  of  signal 
ability  in  his  own  church  depletes  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  proportion  to  the  prominence  of 
the  Gospel  in  his  sermon.*'  Then  follows  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  do  not  trust  the 
church,  but  do  trust  the  pastors  and  crowd  to 
hear  them  when  they  preach  outside  of  the 
church.  Then  the  question,  “Why?” 

Is  not  the  reason  obvious?  These  evangelis¬ 
tic,  revival  meetings  are  always  in  prominent 
cities,  arranged  for  by  a  union  of  many 
churches  daring  weeks  or  months  beforehand, 
prayed  over  and  elaborately  organized.  All 
sorts  of  advertising  plans  are  used  for  all  that 
they  are  worth  and  the  entire  energies  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  or  more  churches  are  concentered 
on  this  one  set  of  a  week  or  ten  days’  meet¬ 


ings.  A  big  choir  is  trained  and  a  famous 
evangelist,  as  effective  at  least  in  management 
as  in  preaching,  takes  in  hand  the  whole  group 
of  church  forces.  All  the  associated  pastors, 
churob  ofiioers  and  selected  workers  are  at 
his  command  and  the  halls  are  crowded.  Of 
course!  So  is  any  chnrch  when  the  meetings 
are  in  a  church.  In  a  recent  series  of  such 
meetings  in  this  city  fifty  churches  were  in  the 
movement.  The  services  had  been  announced 
for  weeks  of  preparation.  They  were  held  in 
a  church  which  accommodates  1,600.  It  was 
crowded  from  the  first.  For  a  few  evenings 
there  was  an  overflow  meeting  in  the  large 
assembly-room  below  led  by  the  fittest  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  but  they  were  beard  with  no 
great  interest.  If  these  folks  couldn’t  get  into 
the  main  crowd  to  hear  the  main  attraction 
they  preferred  to  go  home.  Now,  to  one  just 
looking  at  that  crowd  in  the  chnrch,  it  would 
seem  that  the  city  was  deeply  stirred.  But 
when  he  stopped  to  think  the  illusion  vanished. 
Fifteen  hundred  people  indeed  crowded  the 
bouse  every  night.  Good !  But  there  were 
fifty  churches  represented,  thirty  people  from 
each  church !  Had  each  of  these  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  its  own  lecture  room  on  those 
evenings,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  would  have  assembled  a  larger  aggregate 
than  that.  Had  each  of  them  held  a  service  of 
preaching,  each  pastor  in  his  own  church,  they 
would  have  had  five  to  ten  times  that  number 
of  bearers.  Yet  the  evangelist  seemed  to  be 
turning  the  world  right  side  up  at  last  and  the 
churches  fail! 

Or  these  “Tent-meetings.”  They  are  ex¬ 
traordinary  affairs,  with  abundance  of  novelty 
in  all  their  conditions.  There  are  one,  two  or 
three  of  them  in  a  big  city,  transient  and  ad¬ 
dressed  by  unfamiliar  voices,  during  the  season 
when  many  of  the  churches  are  at  least  par 
tially,  closed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
full  and  doubtless  useful.  But  all  these  works 
are  run  by  the  churches  and  at  their  cost. 
Their  apparent  success  in  reaching  and  moving 
the  general  public  is  mainly  illusive.  That 
one  hall  or  tent  in  a  great  city  may  be  thronged 
when  the  entire  religious  for.;e  of  the  city  is 
concentrated  on  it,  while  each  of  the  fifty  or 
five  hundred  churches  of  the  same  city  at  its 
ordinary  services  is  not  so  crowded,  ought  not 
to  astonish  a  sober  thinker  or  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  distrust  of  the  churches  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  great  union  mass  meetings 
reach  mainly  a  little  corps  of  the  most  active 
and  earnest  church-workers,  with  a  little 
sprinkling  outside  attracted  largely  by  curi¬ 
osity.  They  do  good,  doubtless,  but  they  do 
not  show  that  the  world  is  athirst  consciously 
for  the  “Simple  Gospel,”  and  would  flock  to 
hear  it  if  they  could  find  where  it  is  proclaimed. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  show  that  such  a  Gospel  is 
not  clearly  and  simply  proclaimed  in  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  to-day.  There  is  a  deal  of  pious  cant 
current  along  that  line.  I  have  heard,  again 
and  again,  famous  evangelists  declare  that  the 
“Simple  Gospel”  proclamation  would  any¬ 
where  and  at  any  time  draw  to  it  throngs  of 
eager  hearers  and  then,  they  pointed  to  their 
own  crowded  assemblies  for  proof!  It  is  all 
absurd.  Their  great  audiences  were  drawn  by 
a  vast  system  of  organized  machinery  skil¬ 
fully  worked,  and  were  but  a  minute  fraction 
of  the  people  even  who  habitually  attend  the 
churches  Our  Lord  himself  in  a  wonderful 
three  years  of  divine  ministry  with  -miracle 
and  Deity  behind  it,  won  but  a  meagre  five 
hundred  that  could  be  assembled  to  witness  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  his  Ascension!  The 
sad  fact  is  that  men  are  reluctant  to  accept  the 
Gospel  or  to  follow  Christ,  now  as  ever.  The 
bottom  fact  is  that  we  need,  the  public  heart 
needs,  the  world  must  have,  a  fresh  awakening 
to  real  concern  in  spiritual  things.  Let  ns 
pray  God  that  this  stir  in  Ohio  be  the  genuine 


thing,  and  that  the  stir  there  may  spread 
through  the  land  and  the  world,  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  kingdom  of  our  gracious  Lord! 

_  A.  S.  Fiske. 

A  WORD  FITLY  SPOKEN. 

As  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver  are  the 
words  of  benediction  which  come  from  one 
well  known  as  the  self-denying  benefactor  of 
the  colored  race. — [Editor. 

How  wonderfnl  and  startling  the  times  I  We 
need  not  go  to  China.  Not  a  few,  in  onr 
own  land,  live  in  terrific  suspense.  I  am 
glad  yon  are  at  your  post— the  pen  mightier 
than  the  sword.  As  the  gates  of  each  new 
morning  open  upon  yon,  and  yon  face  its 
responsibilities,  cares  and  duties,  may  yon 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Master,  that  voice  of 
power,  wisdom  and  love,  “Fear  not,  be  not 
dismayed,  I  am  with  thee,  as  thy  day  thy 
strength  shall  be.  Rejoice  evermore,  pray 
without  ceasing  and  in  all  things  give  thanks.  ” 
You  are  engaged  in  a  great  work,  but  have  a 
great  God  to  help  you.  In  every  hour  of  need, 
remember  that  Elder  Brother  on  the  throne,  with 
endless  resources  to  meet  your  case.  He  will 
show  yon  the  line  of  march  and  help  yon  to 
follow  it.  This  yon  will  understand.  .  .  . 
The  Evangelist  is  always  right  on  the  snhjeot 
of  Colored  Evangelization.  Very  truly. 

Mead  Holmes. 

A  LOYAL  SUBSCRIBER. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  I  feel  too  poor  to  pay  for 
you,  but  Mrs.  G.  feels  she  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  you,  so  do  I.  Find  |3 ;  send  yourself 
long  as  yon  can ;  it  helps  ns.  We  have  been 
among  the  native  Hydahs  eighteen  years,  part 
of  the  time  doing  mission  work  at  onr  own 
charges.  We  have  witnessed  encouraging 
changes.  Fraternally,  J.  L.  G. 


ONE  OF  MANY. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  When  you  finish 
your  series  of  articles  in  The  Evangelist  on 
the  characters  and  books  of  the  Bible,  1  most 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  publish  them. 
They  will  be  of  invaluable  service  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible,  lay  and  clerical.  .  .  . 

Y ours  most  sincerely,  Thomas  Dogoett. 


DEEPLY  APPRECIATED  WORDS. 

An  old  subscriber,  enclosing  a  check  for  a 
subscription  for  a  friend,  writes  thus  kindly : 
I  am  gratified  to  recognize  how  successfully 
you  are  sustaining  yourself  in  The  Evangelist 
daring  these  months.  Your  coarse  in  matters 
concerning  revision  has  been  eminently  dis¬ 
creet,  while  not  wanting  in  clean  cut  definite¬ 
ness.  Country  Doctor. 


Allow  me  to  say  that  you  are  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  of  The  Evangelist.  I  like  its 
spirit  and  matter.  Very  truly,  D.  W.  L. 


I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  comfort  and 
help  The  Evangelist  is  to  ns.  For  a  little 
while,  some  months  ago,  it  was  a  little  above 
the  reach  of  us  who  are  hand  workers  and  who 
on  Sunday  load  up  for  the  week’s  needs.  I 
want  to  add  my  “  Thank  you”  for  its  many 
good  things.  Couldn’t  we  see  Dr.  Field’s 
picture  some  time  in  the  paper?  We  miss  his 
writings  and  long  for  even  a  little  word  from 
him.  We  owe  him  much.  A,  C.  G. 

In  response  to  the  above  request  which  we 
know  is  echoed  by  very  many,  we  shall  shortly 
give  Dr.  Field’s  picture  to  the  thousands  who 
love  him,  and  The  Evangelist  for  what  he 
made  it  to  be. 


Concerning  the  Hospital  in  Cesarea  for  which 
appeal  was  made  in  these  pages  some  months 
ago,  we  hear  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Dodd  under 
date  October  27 :  “  The  Hospital  has  opened, 
we  did  our  first  operation  there  a  week  ago, 
and  we  have  now  eight  patients  with  as  many 
more  waiting  their  opportunity  to  come  in.  ’  ’ 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  TO  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND 
EXPERIENCE. 

And  the  Fqnipment  with  which  the  Christian 

Hinister  enters  upon  the  Twentieth  Century. 

AN  AUDRRSS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF 

LANE  SEMINARY,  May  3rd,  lOOU. 

Prof  David  S-  Schaff  D  D- 

Young  gentlemen,  no  topic  oooura  to  me  as 
quite  so  fitting  for  this  occasion  as  that  which 
is  suggested  by  the  passing  away  of  one  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  opening  of  another.  Counting 
time,  as  we  do,  by  the  easy  division  of  the 
centuries,  the  generations  to  come  will  look 
back  upon  the  century  in  which  you  and  I  have 
been  living  as  an  entirety,  as  we  look  back 
upon  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  century  of 
Wesley,  the  sixteenth  as  the  century  of  the 
reformers  and  the  first  century  as  the  century 
of  the  Apostles. 

PROGRESS  IN  MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES. 

In  the  department  of  mechanical  appliances 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  comfort  of  this 
life,  the  nineteenth  century  is  justly  regarded 
by  us  as  a  century  of  marvels.  In  his  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Matthew  Paris  declares  that  in  no  other  half 
century  of  the  Christian  era  had  so  many  won¬ 
derful  and  novel  occurrences  taken  place. 
Among  the  marvelous  natural  events  he  men 
tions  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  yrhicb  occurred 
twice  in  three  years,  several  earthquakes  in 
England,  an  unusual  rise  in  the  sea  “such  as 
bad  never  been  seen  before”  and  the  fall  of 
many  stars  But  not  a  single  improvement  in 
the  mechanical  arts  and  appliances  does  be  hint 
at.  The  marvelous  inventions  of  our  century 
have  opened  out  a  new  world. 

Petroleum  and  gas  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
electric  current  are  inexpressible  improvements 
upon  the  open  fire-place  and  the  tallow  dip 
which  our  forefathers  knew.  The  swiftness 
with  which  we  travel  by  land  and  by  sea 
almost  rivals  the  wind  whose  wings  were  once 
the  favorite  figure  for  rapidity  of  motion.  The 
speed  with  which  thought  is  transmitted  by 
telegraph  and  telephone  narrows  tbe  separation 
between  the  east  and  the  west  to  a  thread  of 
space. 

IN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  discoveries  of  our  explorers  compete  with 
the  voyages  of  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Africa  has  been  brought  out  of  the 
dark  night  of  conjecture  by  tbe  journeys  of 
Erapf,  Speke,  Qrant,  Baker,  Livingstone  and 
Stanley.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  found. 
The  opening  of  tbe  Suez  canal  in  1867  has 
changed  the  course  of  one-half  the  world’s 
vessels.  The  islands  of  the  South  Seas  trodden 
only  by  the  white  sailor  a  hundred  years  ago 
are  dotted  with  populous  cities  eager  for  the 
commercial  competitions  of  the  coming  years, 
when  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Seward’s 
prediction,  the  Pacific  will  become  the  chief 
highway  of  the  earth’s  trade.  The  pygmy  of 
Herodotus  lives  again.  On  the  other  hand  the 
last  Tasmanian  died  in  1849.  Man  everywhere 
is  found. 

Old  empires  have  passed  away.  New  king¬ 
doms  cover  tbe  political  map  of  the  globe. 
Tbe  hope  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  has, 
after  six  centuries  of  delay,  been  realized  and 
the  united  kingdom  of  Italy  stretches  from  the 
Alps  to  the  southern  shores  of  Sicily.  The 
distracted  states  of  Germany  have  been  unified. 
Greece  has  been  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Turk.  The  British  empire  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted.  Mexico,  Brazil  and  the  other  South 
American  states  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  or  Portugal.  In  the  East,  China,  Japan 
and  the  Hermit  nation,  once  known  to  Europe 
only  by  the  tales  of  an  intrepid  traveler  like 
Marco  Polo  or  a  daring  missionary  like 
Rubruquis,  are  awaiting  their  new  history 
under  the  full  gaze  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 


IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  tbe  department  of  medical  and  surgical 
science,  tbe  discoveries  have  no  less  astounded 
mankind ;  anaesthetics  to  deaden  pain,  antitox¬ 
ins  to  establish  immunity  against  disease,  anti 
septioB  to  prevent  the  spread  of  poison,  and  the 
various  theories  that  have  established  a  more 
rational  theory  of  disease. 

In  literature,  the  fine  aits,  in  oratory  and 
statesmanship  the  achievements  have  been  like¬ 
wise  marvelous.  Hegel,  Schelling,  Coleridge, 
Comte  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  these  are  a 
few  of  the  names  in  philosophy.  Cowper  died 
in  1800,  but  Byron  was  then  only  twelve  and 
Wordsworth  was  with  ns  till  1860.  Victor 
Hugo,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  George 
Elliot  and  Dickens,  Buskin  and  Tennyson 
across  the  sea  and  Cooper,  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  are  only  a  few  of  tbe 
luminaries  among  polite  writers.  The  age  has 
been  full  of  brilliant  and  profound  writers  of 
history  vying  with  the  greatest  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Lizst,  Wagner,  Rossini,  Chopin,  Schu¬ 
mann  have  been  our  musicians  and  Beethoven, 
leader  of  them  all,  lived  well  into  our  century 
— till  1827.  Ary  Schoeffer  and  Messonier,  Kanl* 
bach  and  Hoffmann,  Turner  and  Hunt  have 
illuminated  the  canvass  and  Thorwaldsen  and 
Canova  were  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  century 
placing  their  names  almost  on  a  level  with 
those  of  Phidias  and  tbe  Greek  sculptors,  and 
Story’s  work  was  more  than  a  prophecy  of 
what  America  may  do.  In  oratory  we  might 
begin  with  Webster.  And  in  another  depart 
ment  in  which  the  century  has  shone  pre¬ 
eminently,  such  names  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
Humboldt,  Faraday,  Darwin,  Liebig,  Tyndal, 
Agassiz,  Dana,  Henry,  Eddison,  Roentgen, 
suggest  the  vast  field  of  physicalfresearch  and 
discovery. 

WHAT  PROGRESS  IN  RELIGION? 

But  what  has  been  going  on  in  these  one 
hundred  years  in  the  department  of  religion? 
So  marvelous  are  the  achievements  in  all  these 
other  departments,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
thiikiug  that  in  the  religious  realm  the  at¬ 
mosphere  has  been  dull  and  the  field  unpro¬ 
ductive.  A  hasty  survey  will  correct  the  im¬ 
pression  and  show  that  the  contrary  view  is 
the  right  one.  Turn  to  the  movements  in 
church  life. 

In  the  history  of  the  Roman  Ca*holio  Church, 
tbe  century  has  witnessed  the  re-emergence  of 
the  papacy  from  a  place  of  deep  humiliation 
under  Napoleon  to  a  place  of  world-wide  moral 
infiuence.  The  Vatican  Council,  the  first  ecu- 
imenical  gathering  for  three  hundred  years< 
stands  for  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility 
and  also  for  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  promulgated  fourteen  years  before. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  dogmas  as 
representing  the  reality  of  things,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Catholic  communion  as  an  ecclesiastical 
orgamzation  The  temporal  power  Rome  has 
lost.  Her  claims  she  has  not  yet  forgotten. 

In  tbe  Anglican  communion  the  Oxford 
movement,  led  by  Eeble  and  Pusey.  sent  forth 
into  the  Roman  Church  Cardinals  Manning 
and  Newman  and  four  hundred  other  English 
clergymen,  but  it  has  had  a  mighty  influence 
in  enriching  worship  and  quickening  Christian 
activity  in  England 

In  the  Scotch  Church  has  been  afforded  an 
example  of  devotion  to  conscience  which  is 
worthy  of  being  counted  among  the  noblest 
modern  illustrations  of  heroism  the  Church  has 
to  offer,  when  in  1843  at  the  Disruption,  four 
hundred  ministers,  led  by  Chalmers,  not  know¬ 
ing  where  they  would  lay  their  head,  went  out 
of  the  Establisned  Church. 

Of  the  movements  resulting  in  ecclesiastical 
union  in  Germany  I  will  not  speak,  nor  of 
the  movement  towards  religious  toleration  in 
Italy,  whereby  tbe  Waldenses  have  been  given 


liberty  of  worship  and  of  motion.  Here  in  tbe 
United  States  we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
outward  growth,  the  churches  keeping  well 
apace  with  the  movement  of  the  population 
setting  rapidly  towards  the  Pacific. 

IN  METAPHYSICAL  THEOLOGY. 

In  the  department  of  Metaphysical  Theology, 
the  age  has  bad  but  one  towering  genius, 
Sohleiermacber.  but  the  Continent  offers  a 
noble  gallaxy  of  men  of  lecond  rank  from 
Switzerland  to  Denmark,  D’Anbigne  and 
Ganssin,  Rothe,  Julius  MQller  and  Dome 
and  Martensen.  In  England  the  theologians 
have  been  of  a  different  type,  Maurice,  Julius 
Hare,  Kingsley  and  others.  No  Edwards  has 
appeared  among  ns.  And  if  one  had  appeared 
like  unto  him,  he  would  not  have  preached  as 
Edwards  did.  We  do  not  depreciate  the  emi¬ 
nent  New  England  divine,  for  if  his  severe 
system  carried  him  to  views  we  do  not  approve, 
we  will  not  forget  that  he  was  the  missionary 
to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  the  biographer  ef 
Brainerd,  the  advocate  and  chief  worker  in 
the  Great  Revival,  the  friend  of  Whitefleld  and 
the  author  of  that  most  Christian  treatise, 
“Christian  Love.” 

But  close  theological  thinking  and  sharp 
differences  there  have  been.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  century  is  still  seen  the  well-balanced  figure 
of  President  Dwight.  There  was  the  ardent 
controversy  led  by  Nathaniel  Taylor  of  New 
Haven.  Bushnell’s  sensitive  spirit  poured 
itself  out  into  works  on  the  supernatural. 
There  were  the  intrepid  Finney  and  the  Ober- 
lin  school,  the  stalwart  figure  of  Edwards  A. 
Park  and  the  Andover  school,  the  exhaustive 
Hodge  and  the  Princeton  school,  tbe  cborchly 
John  W.  Nevin  and  the  Mercersburg  school, 
and  tbe  keen  Henry  B.  Smith.  These  leaders 
thought  as  deep  y  and  as  closely  as  men  per¬ 
haps  in  any  other  department  of  living  culture. 
The  spirit  and  the  expression  of  theology 
however,  have  undergone  a  change  since  the 
days  of  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  There 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  reason  less  and 
justify  our  reasoning  by  Scripture.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  and  adjust  our  reasoning 
to  it. 

In  his  sermon  on  “Sinners  in  the  bands  of 
an  angry  God,”  Edwards  said:  “God  holds 
the  unconverted  over  the  pit  of  hell  much  as 
one  holds  a  spider  or  some  loathsome  insect 
over  the  fire.  These  are  ten  thousand  times 
more  abominable  in  God’s  eyes  than  a 
venomous  serpent  is  in  ours.  ’ '  We  could  not 
say  that  to-day.  That  title  to  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  “Wicked  men  useful  in  their destraction 
only,  ”  we  could  not  repeat  in  print  as  our  own. 
In  his  “Inquiry”  of  1783,  Hopkins  of  Newport 
said,  “The  smoke  of  tbe  torment  of  tbe  lost 
shall  ascend  up  in  the  sight  of  tbe  blessed  for¬ 
ever  and  ever ;  and  serve  as  a  most  clear  glass 
always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  con¬ 
stant,  bright  and  most  affecting  view  of  all 
these.  And  all  this  display  of  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  and  glory  will  be  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  and  most  entertaining  and  give  the 
highest  pleasure  to  all  who  love  God,  and  raise 
their  happiness  to  ineffable  heights  whose 
felicity  consists  summarily  in  the  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  God.”  We  could  not  say 
that,  and  yet  we  honor  Mr.  Hopkins  as  tbe 
advocate  of  missions  and  emancipation  and  for 
his  undoubted  piety.  Isaac  Watts,  the  author  of 
the  Nursery  Hymns,  unsurpassed  for  their 
adaptation  to  children,  in  his  “Ruin  and  Re¬ 
covery  of  Mankind”  declares  and  tries  to  prove 
at  length  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  and 
not  born  of  Christian  parents  are  annihilated. 
His  warm  sympathies  lead  him  to  that  firm 
conclusion  as  opposed  to  the  other  view  of  their 
eternal  punishment  by  conscious  pain.  He  re¬ 
gards  it  as  of  the  mercy  of  God  that  they 
should  have  life  in  the  future  taken  from  them 
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and  sajB:  "It  seems  evident  tome,  that  thongh 
there  are  some  hints  and  reasonable  hopes  of 
the  happy  resorreotion  of  the  offspring  of  good 
men  to  be  derived  from  Scripture,  yet  all  other 
children  in  this  world  are  also  brought  down 
to  death  by  the  sin  of  Adam  and  they  are  left 
in  death. "  Watts’s  hymns  we  sing  with  all 
our  heart,  but  this  argument  we  could  not  re¬ 
peat  and  his  words  we  would  not  take  as  our 
own. 

And  all  this  is  not  because  we  hold  less 
firmly  to  Ohrist  and  the  Scriptures.  The 
Spirit  of  God  continues  in  the  Church  with 
this  change  of  temper,  no  doubt  produced  by 
himself.  The  pressure  towards  a  new  state¬ 
ment  of  vital  beliefs  is  rather  to  be  welcomed 
as  a  sign  of  life  than  as  a  symptom  of  falling 
away.  And  I  do  not  see  why  we  are  not  as 
capable  of  stating  them  for  our  time  as  the 
divines  of  other  ages  were  of  stating  them  for 
theirs.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  trial  and 
expediency,  and  shall  I  not  say,  of  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  theological 
seminary  is  a  contribution  of  the  age. 
Andover,  founded  in  1803,  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  institution,  Rutgers  followed  in  1810  and 
Princeton  in  1812  And  if  Lane  did  not  open 
its  doors  till  1829  it  was  because  the  territory 
along  the  Ohio  was  up  to  that  time  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  productive  mood.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  age  has  gone  beyond  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  and  in  the  interest  of  ex¬ 
tended  Christian  efficiency  and  labor  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  Chantanqnas  and  Winonas  and 
Northfields,  institutions  the  like  of  which  our 
forefathers  never  dreamed  of. 

The  piety  of  the  church  has  produced  no  im¬ 
mortal  piece  like  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  but  it 
has  been  enriched  by  the  experience  of  gifted 
singers  and  preachers.  "Just  as  lam,  without 
one  plea’’  expresses  the  soul’s  wants  as  well 
and  tenderly  as  any  hymn  since  the  one 
ascribed  to  Stephen  of  St.  Saba.  "Lead  kindly 
light"  has  cheered  thousands  in  darkness. 
"Nearer  my  God  to  thee”  and  "My  faith 
looks  up  to  thee"  have  been  wings  upon  which 
the  soul  has  soared  to  the  very  presence  of 
God.  "I  was  a  wandering  sheep"  and  "I 
heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say,  ’  ’  these  two  hymns 
are  enough  to  carry  the  name  of  their  author 
down  into  the  centuries,  but  Bonar  composed 
many  others  just  as  good.  Heber’s  "From 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains"  has  led  the 
Church  in  her  enthusiasm  to  reach  the  hea¬ 
then  world.  And  when  have  the  two  great 
hymns  on  the  Chnrch  been  equalled,  "I  love 
thy  kingdom.  Lord"  and  "The  Church’s  one 
Foundation"?  These  are  a  few  of  the  splendid 
body  of  singers  of  the  century  and  their  hymns. 

Our  pulpit  has  been  strong  and  full  of  unction. 
Rowland  Hill  and  Edward  Irving  were  followed 
by  Robertson,  Maurice,  Liddon  and  Spurgeon  in 
England.  In  Scotland,  Chalmers  and  Guthrie 
and  Norman  McLeod  preached;  in  France, 
Theodore  Monod.  In  our  own  land  we  have 
had  Channing  and  Matthew  Simpson  and 
Phillips  Brooks  and  our  own  graduate,  Henr7 
Ward  Beecher. 

ARCHAKOLOGV  AND  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

A  distinct  and  unique  contribution  of  the 
age  has  come  through  Archaeology.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  the  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve,  and  the  writings  of  Hippolytns 
there  have  been  many  discoveries  of  early 
Christian  literature,  all  corroborating,  as  1 
think,  the  evangelical  view  of  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time,  our  own  Edward  Robinson 
and  Eli  Smith  in  Palestine,  Layard  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Marietta  in  Egypt,  Ramsay  in  Asia 
Minor  and  many  equally  great  have  put  the 
Church  under  debt  to  them  for  their  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  realm  of  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  antiquities. 


In  the  department  of  Biblical  study,  the  cen¬ 
tury  has  witnessed  great  activity.  Never  has 
there  been  more  industry  than  in  the  investi¬ 
gations  to  which  the  literature  and  institutions 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  subjected.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  century  it  seemed  as  if  the 
accredited  views  of  the  authorship  of  the  New 
Testament  would  have  to  give  way  under  the 
massive  blows  of  Baur  and  the  Tubingen 
school.  But  the  struggle  went  on.  And  now, 
Hamack  and  Zahn,  chief  living  critics  in 
Apostolic  History  in  Germany  being  our  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  New  Testament  has  never  occupied 
so  firm  and  impregnable  ground  as  an  accred¬ 
ited  book  as  now. 

THREE  EMINENT  LINES  OF  PROGRESS 

There  are  three  departments  in  which  the 
religions  history  of  the  century  has  been  pre¬ 
eminent  as  well  as  original. 

The  first  of  these  is  philanthropy.  Raikes 
began  his  Sunday-school  at  Gloucester  in  1783, 
and  John  Howard  died  ten  years  before  the 
century  opened.  But  Wilberforce  did  not  pass 
off  the  stage  till  1833  nor  was  slavery  abolished 
in  the  British  dominions  till  that  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nott  and  Lyman  Beecher  launched  their 
eloquence  at  the  duel  and  it  ceased  to  be  the 
method  of  settling  affairs  of  honor  between 
gentlemen.  Germsmy  has  had  a  noble  body  of 
originators  in  this  department  of  Christian 
benevolence,  such  as  Wichern,  Theodore 
Fliendner,  Ludwig  Harms,  and  others  too 
many  to  mention.  What  honor  is  not  due  to 
all  these  men  and  women  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  and  their  gifts  to  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  educational  institutions,  Sun¬ 
day  schools  in  back  woods  and  on  prairie,  Mo- 
All  Missions,  hospitals,  children's  homes,  news¬ 
boys’  lodging  houses,  training  schools  for 
nurses  and  deaconesses  and  other  philanthropic 
institutions  throughout  this  and  other  lands. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  union  and  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  ecclesiastical  co-operation  is  the 
second  of  these  striking  features  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Evangelical  Alliance,  founded  in 
London  in  1847,  was  the  product  of  this  spirit 
and  has  done  much  to  foster  it,  bringing  Chris¬ 
tians  of  different  names  and  lands  together  at 
its  great  meetings,  the  meeting  in  New  York 
in  1873  being  the  most  imposing  and  influential 
religions  gathering  which  had  met  up  to  that 
time  on  the  continent.  The  great  Protestant 
families  of  believers  have  combined  together 
their  various  parts  into  Alliances  and  Councils, 
beginning  with  our  own  Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance  with  its  first  council  at  Edinburgh  in 
1877.  The  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
completed  in  1884,  united  as  never  before  Chris 
tian  scholars  together  in  one  task.  The  idea 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  as  a  family  waits  for 
full  recognition  at  the  side  of  the  idea  of  the 
Chnrch  as  the  kingdom  of  God.  May  the  time 
hasten  on  of  which  Richard  Hooker  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  speaks, 
when  he  says:  "There  will  come  a  time  when 
three  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness 
shall  receive  far  more  blessed  record  than  3,000 
volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  and 
wit.  ’’ 

GO  YE  INTO  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

And  third,  the  century  has  been  conspicuous 
in  the  emphasis  it  has  laid  upon  the  Lord’s  lest 
command.  Modern  Missions  are  scarcely 
matched  by  any  other  movement  in  all  history, 
both  for  the  nobleness  of  the  purpose  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  enterprise.  The  vast  changes 
effected  by  the  faith  and  the  strenuous  labors 
of  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  as  marvelous  as  any  other  thing  witnessed 
in  the  century.  They  have  been  silently  over¬ 
turning  the  world.  And  yet  it  was  only  in 
1796  that  the  Duff  steamed  down  the  Thames 
and  carried  the  first  Christian  emissaries  to 
the  South  Seas.  And  not  till  the  century  was 
well  on  its  way  was  the  first  of  our  organized 


missionary  societies,  the  American  Board, 
founded. 

One  after  another  the  doors  have  been  swung 
open,  until  the  great  populous  nations  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Pacific  are  being  touched 
at  their  centres  by  Christian  impacts,  the  rivers 
of  Africa  have  become  highways  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  scarcely  an  island  in  the  South 
Seas  remains  where  the  song  of  praise  to 
Christ  is  not  heard.  Paul,  if  he  were  now 
alive,  could  say.  The  churches  of  Aneitium 
and  the  New  Hebrides  salute  you.  The 
churches  of  Blantyre  and  Lake  Nyassa  send 
yon  greeting.  What  might  not  be  said  of  that 
splendid  chain  of  schools  reaching  from  the 
primary  schools  of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  noble 
American  colleges  on  the  Bosphorus  and  under 
the  shadows  of  Mt.  Lebanon!  There  was  a 
time  in  this  century  when  on  the  floor  cf  the 
House  of  Commons  it  might  be  said.  Ton  might 
as  well  send  out  a  shipload  of  devils  to  India 
as  a  shipload  of  missionaries.  But  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Times  says  that  there 
are  villages  in  Central  Africa  which  compare 
favorably  with  many  English  hamlets. 

The  splendid  array  of  Christian  missionaries 
from  Henry  Martyn,  whose  name  Leslie 
Stephen  says  is  the  only  heroic  name  in  the 
annals  of  the  English  Chnrch  since  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  and  from  Henry  Carey,  down  to 
the  last  man  oi^woman  whose  dust  has  been 
laid  away  at  mission  stations— this  splendid 
array  has  enriched  the  pages  of  heroism. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE:  THE  RESULT? 

Such  is  a  hasty  review  of  some  of  the  greater 
contributions  of  the  century  to  religions 
thought  and  experience.  With  these  important 
acquisitions,  with  appliances  never  equalled, 
with  opportunities  not  even  excelled  when 
Paul  faced  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  un¬ 
changing  power  of  the  living  Christ  whose 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation — 
with  these  yon  enter  upon  the  new  century. 
There  are  several  things  to  be  emphasized  as 
we  look  forward  into  the  face  of  the  future. 

Science  and  material  improvement  have  not 
satisfied  man.  The  Renaissance  and  its  cul¬ 
ture  and  art  did  not  satisfy  him  four  hundred 
ears  ago.  After  the  Renaissance  came  the  re¬ 
ligions  reformation.  What  will  come  after 
this  age  of  wonderful  achievements?  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  many  thinking  people  thought 
we  could  well  get  along  without  religion.  Now 
the  question  is  what  is  the  final  religion  and 
how  shall  we  adjust  ourselves  to  it.  And  the 
curious  seeking  after  the  supernatural  through 
BO  called  religions  sciences  are  indications  of 
the  upward  bear  of  the  heart  to  find  God. 

Whatever  the  century  may  bring,  things  are 
as  good  now  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago 
or  better.  Speaking  of  the  year  1795,  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  said:  "When  Dr.  Dwight  came 
to  Tale  College,  it  was  in  a  most  ungodly 
state.  The  college  church  was  almost  extinct. 
Most  of  the  students  were  sceptical  and 
rowdies  were  plenty.  Wine  and  liquors  were 
kept  in  many  rooms.  Intemperance,  profanity, 
gambling  and  licentiousness  were  common.  .  . 
The  class  before  me  were  infidels  and  called 
each  other  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  D’Alem¬ 
bert."  As  late  as  1736  the  same  Lyman 
Beecher  in  his  then  famous  Plea  for  Colleges 
delivered  before  Miami  University,  and  at  that 
time  President  of  this  Seminary,  exclaimed, 
"The  truth  is  we  are  going  down  stream  with 
all  the  accellerating  power  of  passion,  wind 
and  tide ;  and  unless  the  nation  can  be  awak¬ 
ened  we  shall  go  down. ’’  We  are  under  no 
strain  to  say  anything  like  that.  Do  not  have 
the  idea  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  hard  times. 
Times  have  been  as  hard  before.  In  1798  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  said,  "Profane- 
nesB,  pride,  luxury,  debauchery  and  loose  in¬ 
dulgence  greatly  abound. ’’  Times  have  been 
harder. 
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And  last,  what  the  country  will  need  is  men. 
Ood  sent  men.  Men  are  more  than  movements. 
Men  start  movements.  May  it  be  possible  to 
have  it  said  of  each  of  you,  “There  was  a  man 
sent  from  Qodl”  Your  office  is  a  very  exalted 
one.  Oarry  into  it  passion  to  obey  Ohrist  and 
passion  to  do  good  unto  your  fellow  men. 
Expect  conflict.  Do  not  be  disheartened  by 
friction.  By  friction  often  comes  progress. 
General  Wolseley  said  to  a  young  officer,  “If 
yon  want  to  get  along,  you  must  be  willing  to 
be  shot.”  At  any  rate  be  in  the  front  line. 
Do  not  wait  for  change  of  locality  to  do  more 
industriously  and  prayerfully.  Remember 
John  Eliot’s  words  at  the  close  of  his  Indian 
Grammar:  “Prayer  and  pains  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything.”  The  God  of 
your  fathers  is  your  God.  Live  strenuously, 
live  prayerfully,  live  honestly  before  God  and 
man.  Remember  the  legend  that  on  the  night 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  on  the  Roman 
arena,  he  was  seen  with  great  drops  of  sweat 
upon  his  body.  He  had  gone  forth  through 
great  conflict.  Yon  are,  in  the  language  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  early  martyrs,  Christian  athletes. 
Be  true  to  that  idea  and  then  it  will  make  no 
difference  in  what  year  of  this  new  century 
yon  or  I  shall  fall.  It  will  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  where  we  lie,  here  or  under  some  far  off 
son,  so  only  we  have  lived  for  Christ ;  and  then 
at  the  sunrise  gun  we  shall  go  to  him  whom 
we  have  served  and  whose  we  are. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  NINETE'KIH  To 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

CONCERNING  RELIGION,  I  SPECIALLY  CON- 
CERNING  CKKEUS  AND  DOGMAS. 

George  T-  Purves,  D  D- 

[Abstract  of  an  Address  before  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club  of  New  York,  December  11,  IIXK).] 

The  message  of  the  nineteenth  century  con¬ 
cerning  religion  in  general  is  far  from  being  a 
discouraging  one.  Two  conclusions  at  least 
will  command  almost  universal  assent. 

The  first  is  that  religion  is  now  a  proved 
necessity.  In  regard  to  this,  the  past  century 
has  given  a  much  more  emphatic  verdict  than 
the  eighteenth.  The  latter  closed  with  religion 
at  a  discount.  It  was  openly  derided  by 
philosophy,  feebly  defended  by  the  Church, 
and  entered  but  little  into  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  civilized  world.  But  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  immense  advance 
in  science,  philosophy  and  political  life  is 
closing  with  a  frank  admission  of  the  necessity 
of  religion  based  on  a  more  profound  analysis 
of  the  human  mind,  a  wider  knowledge  of 
humanity,  and  a  more  sober  understanding  of 
the  factors  which  enter  into  the  social  world. 
The  conflict,  for  instance,  between  science  and 
religion  has  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  assured  results  of  science,  and  in 
the  recognition  by  science  that  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  interpretation  of  the  universe,  but  only 
an  ordered  presentation  of  observed  phenomena 
and  that  religion  is  grounded  too  firmly  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  universe 
to  be  destructible.  Philosophy  in  like  manner 
has  steadily  moved  toward  a  spiritual,  idealis¬ 
tic  interpretation  of  life ;  even  agnosticism, 
though  contending  that  “the  power  which  the 
universe  manifests  is  inscrutable,”  insisting  as 
warmly  that  religion  expresses  an  eternal  fact 
which  has  its  basis  in  reality.  No  idea  has  be¬ 
come  more  widespread  and  influential  than 
that  of  the  immanence  of  God,  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  deistio  conception  which  prevailed 
a  hundred  years  ago;  and  with  this  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  right  of  religion  to  a  place  in 
human  life  has  been  inevitable. 

Again,  in  social  life,  religion  is  no  more  re 
garded  as  a  political  device,  but  as  one  of  the 
ultimate  facts  out  of  which  the  social  organism 
has  been  created  and  by  which  its  continuance 


is  secured.  The  comparative  study  of  religions 
also  has  proved  that  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness,  explain  it  as  yon  may,  is  an  essential 
factor  in  human  nature  and  progress. 

The  second  conclusion,  to  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  testifies,  is  the  increasing  vital¬ 
ity  of  religion.  The  past  hundred  years  has 
been,  in  contrast  again  with  the  preceding,  a 
period  of  religions  revival.  There  has  been 
manifested  a  spiritual  fervor,  the  unmistakable 
search  of  the  heart  for  the  living  God.  Relig¬ 
ion  is  felt  to  be,  if  nothing  else,  a  spiritual 
life.  Even  when  it  has  not  been  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  itself  with  philosophy  and  science,  it  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  side  by  side 
with  both.  Its  vitality,  moreover,  has  been 
manifested  in  practical  ways.  The  nineteenth 
will  be  known  as  the  century  of  missions.  It 
has  seen  Christianity  successfully  planted  in 
nearly  every  heathen  land.  It  has  been  marked 
also  by  the  vast  circulation  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Christian  literature ;  by  the  quickening  of 
the  Christian  conscience  concerning  social  and 
civic  reforms ;  by  the  rise  of  nnsectarian  socie¬ 
ties  for  the  religions  benefit  of  various  classes 
in  the  community ;  by  an  enormous  growth  in 
the  membership  of  the  churches ;  and  by  periods 
of  specie’  religious  interest  which  have  affected 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  people.  Even  the 
numerous  religious  “fads”  and  eccentricities 
attest  the  vitality  of  the  religious  spirit.  Thus 
the  nineteenth  century  utters  to  the  twentieth 
in  clarion  tones  the  two  great  facts  of  the 
necessity  and  the  vitality  of  religion. 

CONCERNING  CREEDS  AND  DOGMAS. 

But  what  has  it  to  say  concerning  Greeds 
and  dogmas?  In  the  past  these  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  essential  part  of  a  stable  relig¬ 
ion  A  Greed  is  the  accurate  statement  in  a 
systematic  form  of  the  religions  beliefs  of  the 
Ghnroh,  and  a  dogma  is  a  particular  article  of 
a  Greed.  As  Professor  Harnack  states  it,  “The 
dogmas  of  the  Ghnrch  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ghristian  faith  logically  formulated  and  ex¬ 
pressed  for  scientific  and  apologetic  purposes, 
the  contents  of  which  are  the  revelation  of 
God,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  provisions  made 
by  God  for  man’s  salvation.”  It  is  to  be  ob 
served  that  Greeds  and  dogmas  are  not  the 
formulation  by  individuals  of  their  own  beliefs, 
but  the  declaration  by  the  Ghnrch,  or  by  a 
given  body  of  believers,  of  the  common  faith. 
The  question  before  us  is  concerning  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  religion  and  to  human  life  of  such 
declarations  of  belief  by  organized  bodies  of 
Ghristians,  and  concerning  the  practical  use  of 
them  as  confessions  of  Ghristianity  as  well  as 
for  religions  instruction.  It  is  also  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  most  of  the  Greeds  and  formu¬ 
lated  dogmas  of  our  religion  originated  at  peri 
ods  when  certain  vital  issues  were  felt  to  be  at 
stake,  which  made  the  careful  expression  of 
the  Ghnrch’s  faith  a  matter  of  practical  im¬ 
portance;  that  they  were  commonly  produced 
in  reply  to  attacks  on  already  established  con¬ 
victions  concerning  the  truths  of  revelations, 
the  belief  preceding  the  Greed  and  the  doctrine 
preceding  the  dogma ;  and  that  they  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  expression  by  the  Ghristian  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  tmt.i  contained  in  the  existing 
Ghristian  life  and  faith.  A  due  regard  to  these 
historic  facts  is  requisite  to  a  fair  understand¬ 
ing  of  Greeds  and  dogmas.  The  work  of  the 
Ghristian  intellect  in  their  production  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  not  supplied 
the  material  out  of  which  they  were  made  It 
has  used  the  material  furnished  by  Scripture 
and  Ghristian  experience  to  formulate  truth 
in  opposition  to  supposed  error  and  to  defend 
the  already  accepted  faith.  The  process  of  the 
formation  of  Greeds  and  dogmas  therefore  has 
at  least  advanced  on  principles  which  would 
seem  to  be  justified  alike  by  the  historical  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  Ghurch  in  the  past  and  by  the 


necessity  of  defending  her  very  right  to  exist 
as  a  teacher  of  mankind. 

Against  'Greeds  rad  dogmas  however,  our 
century  has  witnessed,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
vigorous  cannonade.  There  have  been  leveled 
against  them  the  big  guns  of  philosophy  rad 
theology,  the  artillery  of  the  heavy  review, 
the  lighter  musketry  of  popular  magazines  rad 
pamphlets,  while  the  small  pistol  of  the  plat¬ 
form  orator  rad  sensational  preacher  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  swell  the  sound.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  reasons  for  this.  Greeds  rad  dogmas  are 
definite  targets  to  shoot  at.  They  may  easily 
be  tom  out  of  their  relations  and  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Any  intellectual  statement  may  be 
made  to  appear  hard  rad  cold.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  for  ardent  rhetoric  to  assail.  And 
it  is  tempting  to  be  an  iconoclast.  It  has  a 
show  of  power.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  dislike  of  the  human  heart  for  a  real 
religion  should  seize  on  Greeds  and  dogmas  for 
the  special  objects  of  attack. 

WHY  ARE  THEY  ATTACKED? 

.  There  have  been,  however,  deeper  reasons 
for  the  assault.  The  idea — trae  in  itself — that 
religion  is  a  life  has  been  pressed  so  far  as  to 
cause  forgetfulness  that  it  must  be  also  a 
belief,  if  its  life  is  to  be  healthy  rad  persistent. 
The  joy  of  new  knowledge  has  created  a  rest¬ 
less  discontent  with  all  the  conclusions  of  the 
past.  The  interest  in  the  ethical  content  of 
religion  has  led  to  a  want  of  interest  in  its 
doctrinal  affirmations.  The  growing  desire  for 
Ghnroh  unity  has  caused  a  disposition  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  doctrinal  differences  which  have 
divided  the  churches.  Above  all,  the  wide  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  theory  of  naturalistic  evo  ntion, 
applied  to  man  as  well  as  nature,  has  made  the 
dogmas  of  the  past  appear  as  but  relatively  true 
and  of  little  value  for  present  thought  rad 
need.  Add  to  this  the  agnostic  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  transcendental  rad  so  concerning  relig¬ 
ious  ideas,  and  we  can  understand  most  of  the 
motives  which  have  led  men  in  modern  times 
to  regard  Greeds  and  dogmas  as  audacious  at¬ 
tempts  to  state  the  unutterable. 

Now  I  am  not  concerned  at  present  to  defend 
any  particuular  Greed.  Of  course  I  know  that 
they  are  not  infallible  and  that  they  must  sub¬ 
stantiate  themselves  anew  to  every  generation 
by  the  conviction  of  the  Ghurch  that  they  still 
rest  on  solid  ground.  I  would  not  want  ray 
man  to  accept  a  Greed  or  dogma  unless  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  upheld  by  the  revelation 
which  the  Almighty  has  made  to  man.  But 
the  question  is  a  large  one.  Have  Greeds  rad 
dogmas  a  rightful  place  in  the  religious  life? 
Ought  the  Ghnrch  to  uphold  and  teach  them? 
Or  shall  we  accept  the  idea  of  a  molluscous 
Ghristianity,  in  which  every  man  shall  be 
urged  to  believe  as  he  likes,  rad  the  Ghurch  as 
a  whole,  because  including  all  Greeds,  repre¬ 
sent  none  to  the  world?  I  would  like  you  to 
listen  net  to  the  cannonade  but  to  the  quiet 
utterances  of  even  the  nineteenth  century  itself ; 
not  to  the  wind  or  fire  or  earthquake,  but  to 
the  still  small  voice. 

POWER  IN  A  CREED. 

I  call  attention  then  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  advance  which 
Ghristianity  has  made  during  the  century  has 
been  through  those  churches  which  have  upheld 
Greed  and  dogma.  The  Roman  Gatholio 
Ghnroh,  the  most  dogmatic,  has  advanced 
enormously  even  in  free  America,  while  the 
missionary  activity  of  the  century  has  mainly 
proceeded  from  those  Protestant  bodies  which 
have  held  to  a  creedal  Ghristianity.  It  is  true 
that  much  philanthropic  work  has  been  done 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  belief  in  dogmas; 
but  the  aggressively  expansive  religion  of  the 
age  has  unquestionably  issued  from  those 
churches  whose  beliefs  have  been  the  moat 
definite.  It  looks  as  if  there  was  something  in 
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a  Greed  which  gives  power.  The  century  at¬ 
tests  that  in  proportion  as  religion  has  lost  its 
hold  on  definite  truths  it  has  lost  its  dis¬ 
tinctively  religions  mission  and  potency,  in  the 
vagne  message  of  ethical  culture  or  social  bet¬ 
terment. 

Bnt,  looking  at  the  matter  more  deeply,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  profoundest  quest  of 
the  century  has  been  for  the  source  of  author¬ 
ity  in  religion.  With  this  has  of  course  gone 
the  question  of  its  origin.  Has  religion  grown 
up  or  come  down?  Is  it  an  evolution  or  a  rev¬ 
elation?  How  is  the  authority  of  religion  to 
be  explained?  I  believe  that  the  real  verdict 
of  the  past  century  has  been  that  Christianity 
rests  on  an  historic  revelation.  To  mention 
bnt  one  item  of  the  evidence,  the  unique 
grandeur,  the  solitary  glory  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  come  to  be  so  admitted  that  few  thought¬ 
ful  men  of  any  school  deny  that  he  was  or 
brought  a  real  revleation  from  God.  But  if 
Ohristianity  be  in  its  essence  a  revelation,  it 
must  be  a  communication  of  truth.  No  other 
idea  of  revelation  is  worthy  of  God.  It  must 
give  men  a  definite  message.  And  if  this  be 
so,  the  necessity  and  duty  of  formulating  that 
truth,  against  error  and  incomplete  statement, 
plainly  rests  upon  the  body  of  bis  followers. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  upholds  the  Ohurch’s  duty  of  promul¬ 
gating  the  faith  in  definite  form  and  the  man 
who  conceives  of  Creeds  and  dogmas  as  merely 
the  temporary  expression  of  a  faith  which  is 
over  changing  and  growing.  The  latter  does 
not  accept,  or  does  not  see  what  is  involved  in, 
an  authoritative  revelation.  His  theory  is 
that  of  the  naturalistic  evolutionist.  Once 
posit  a  revelation,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Church  as  a  body  tJ  formulate  the  truth 
contained  in  the  revelation,  according  as  error 
may  -.ttack  it  or  the  Church  herself  may  need  it ; 
and  if  the  formulation  be  performed  after  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  revelation,  the  prob¬ 
ability  will  be  that  the  result  will  be  good  for 
all  time  By  all  means  let  the  result  be  con¬ 
tinually  scrutinized,  and  if  it  can  not  be  shown 
that  it  does  spring  out  of  the  revelation,  let  it 
be  revised.  Bni  it  would  appear  impossible  to 
deny  that,  if  an  authoritative  communication 
of  truth  has  been  made  by  God,  it  is  the  duty 
and  right  of  the  organized  body  of  believers  to 
express  that  truth  in  the  definite  forms  of 
Creed  and  dogma.  Just  so  far,  therefore,  as 
we  believe  that  the  century  has  recognized  the 
reality  of  revelation,  may  we  be  confident  that 
its  real  message  to  posterity  will  be  i  Itimately 
found  to  be  the  rightfulness  and  the  inevitable¬ 
ness  of  the  Church’s  expression  of  its  faith  in 
Greed  and  dogma. 

THR  PART  OF  THE  INTELLECT  IN  RELIGION. 

Finally,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
message  of  the  century  that  the  religious  life 
can  be  separated  from  the  intellectual.  The 
attempt  to  divorce  the  two  has  been  made,  bnt 
it  has  already  begun  to  fail.  It  never  will 
command  general  assent.  For  the  human  mind 
is  a  unit;  and  if  it  be  sincere  in  its  faith,  it 
must  give  a  rational  statement  of  it.  This  is 
tme  not  only  of  the  individual,  bnt  of  religion 
as  a  collective  force  Christianity,  as  a  system 
of  truth,  must  give  its  intellectual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  and  this  it  can  register 
and  express  most  naturally  in  Creed  and  dogma- 
A  Oreedless,  nebulous  Christianity  may  appeal 
to  sentiment  bnt  will  never  command  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  world.  And  there  has  never 
been  a  century  which  has  striven  more  ear¬ 
nestly  after  a  complete  “world  view”  or  has 
realized  more  the  unity  of  consciousness.  Its 
type  of  Christianity  must  therefore  be  one 
which  shall  present  religion  as  a  definite  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  universe.  The  effort  to  evade 
this  is  bnt  a  flight  to  a  temporary  refuge,  the 
feeble  resort  of  timid  or  doubting  minds.  It 


cannot  fairly  be  called  the  judgment  of  the 
century.  Christianity  can  conquer  only  if  she 
offer  the  human  mind  an  intelligent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  problem  of  life.  To  do  so 
she  must  be  much  more  than  an  appeal  to  senti¬ 
ment,  or  a  handmaid  of  art  or  an  ethical  and 
social  force.  She  must  be  much  more  than  a 
series  of  shifting  opinions  representing  the 
gradual  evolution  of  humanity.  She  must 
speak  with  the  authority  of  revelation  and 
must  offer  to  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  to 
the  heart,  of  man  a  definite  vision  of  tinth, 
good  for  all  time  and  providing  the  rational 
basis  for  life  and  growth.  In  short  she  must 
offer  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  to  do  this  is  the 
function  of  Creeds  and  dogmas 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  real  message  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  may  see  reason  to  re¬ 
vise  our  Creeds,  bnt  only  by  conforming  them 
more  perfectly  to  the  content  of  revelation. 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  uphold  and 
proclaim  them.  Any  other  course  would  be 
to  emaocnlate  Christianity,  destroy  its  motive 
power,  and  give  to  its  frame  the  chill  of  death. 


RESTRICTED  REVISIOK. 

Rev  Thomas  Chalmeis  Straus 
Present  indications  suggest  the  restriction  of 
revision  to  such  changes  as  will  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Such  restriction  should  not  be  imposed  because 
it  substitutes  the  system  of  the  Confession  for 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  The  constitutional 
phrase  is,  “The  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Scriptures”  This  has  been  displaced  in 
reecnt  years  by  the  phrase  “the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Confession.”  We  must  re¬ 
turn  to  the  original  phtase  and  stand  by  its 
import.  The  Church  stands  committed  to  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  have  adopted  the  Confession,  subordinately, 
not  as  a  system  in  itself,  bnt  as  containing  the 
Scripture  system.  The  most  this  can  mean,  on 
the  strictest  interpretation,  is  that  the  content 
of  the  Confession  is  the  system  of  Scripture. 
This  the  fathers  believed.  The  Westminster 
divines  put  into  the  Confession  their  concep¬ 
tions  of  Bible  truth  and  those  who  followed 
them  adopted  these  as  substantially  their  own. 
Thus  from  the  beginning  the  Confession  has 
been  adopted  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
held  to  be  faithful  to  the  Bible.  Bible  doctrine 
is  our  real  standard,  and  if  in  any  wise  con¬ 
fessional  doctrine  disagrees  with  Bible  doctrine, 
we  are  not  bound  by  it.  Bnt  this  fact  has  been 
largely  lost  to  view  and  the  stress  has  fallen  on 
the  confessional  system  to  the  disregard  of  the 
supreme  authority  which  alone  gives  the  Con¬ 
fession  a  right  to  be.  Hence  Presbyteries  alopt 
preambles  declaring  loyalty  to  the  system  of 
the  Confession,  whereas  if  any  declaration  of 
loyalty  is  thought  needful  it  should  relate  to 
God's  revelation  in  Christ,  not  to  man’s  system 
in  the  Creed. 

If  it  shall  be  decided  to  make  a  restatement 
of  doctrine  the  only  restriction  imposed  should 
be  fidelity  tu  the  Word  of  God.  Restrict  it  to 
the  system  of  the  Confession  and  the  procedure 
will  lack  warrant.  For  if  the  Church  is  so 
well  suited  with  the  old  system  as  not  to  desire 
to  impair  its  integrity  in  any  way,  there  is  no 
sufiScient  reason  for  a  new  statement.  The  one 
justification  for  a  new  statement  would  he  the 
conviction  that  the  present  Creed  fails  ade¬ 
quately  to  set  forth  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  But  if  we  proceed 
on  this  conviction,  we  most  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  self-imposed  limitation  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  system  of  the  Confession.  We 
must  be  free  to  impair  or  destroy  it  if  necessary 
to  make  our  position  agree  with  the  Bible. 
The  only  legitimate  revision  is  that  which 
aims  to  conform  the  Creed  to  the  Scriptures. 
Unless  the  Church  is  ready  to  act  on  this 


principle,  the  restatement  movement  is  devoid 
of  power. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  oM  system,  verbal 
changes  could,  of  course,  be  ma  e  which  might 
remove  misapprehensions  for  some  minds.  Bnt 
no  one  who  knows  English  need  mifnpprebend 
the  Confession  The  Westminster  divii.e9  knew 
how  to  say  what  they  meant.  Their  rhetoric 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
clearness,  barring  an  occasional  obsolescent 
term.  If  we  wish  just  to  say  what  they  said 
we  may  as  well  say  it  as  they  said  it.  We 
might  obscure  their  meaning  so  that  its  definite¬ 
ness  should  not  offend,  or  wrap  it  about  with 
coverings  of  soft  phrase  so  that  its  edge  and 
point  should  be  dulled,  bnt  we  can  surely  make 
it  no  plainer.  Men  who  object  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion  object  to  its  conceptions,  not  to  its  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  trouble  is  not  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  but  apprehension  Restatement  is  scarcely 
worth  while  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric. 

There  is  room  also,  no  doubt,  for  some  devel¬ 
opment  of  truths  contained  in  the  system.  The 
free  offer  of  salvation  to  sinners  could  be  en¬ 
larged  upon  so  as  to  cover  the  duty  of  missions. 
The  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  could  be 
unfolded  more  at  length  as  a  development  of 
the  phrase  “common operations  of  the  Spirit.” 
This  was  attempted  in  1890,  bnt  the  new  mat¬ 
ter  was  of  little  value  as  doctrinal  definition, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  a  proper  development 
from  the  other  teaching  of  the  Confession. 
In  fact  the  revision  as  a  whole  showed  the 
difficulty  of  any  such  development  within  the 
lines  of  the  system  as  would  embrace  the  truth 
which  it  was  sought  to  introduce 

Just  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 
If  the  present  system  be  left  unimpaired  as  a 
system,  the  new  truth  which  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  any  modern  doctrinal  statement  cannot 
be  duly  recognized.  For  not  onlv  must  we 
leave  in  what  now  belongs  to  the  system,  we 
must  leave  out  whatever  is  inconsistent  with 
it.  We  must  produce  such  a  document  as  a 
clear  -  headed,  well-informed  theologian  can 
read  to  the  end  and  find  to  be  consistent  Cal¬ 
vinism  throughout.  But  how  much  can  we 
chip  and  patch  the  old  Confession  and  leave 
its  Calvinism  intact?  And  what  sort  of  a  new 
one  can  we  make  which  shall  keep  entire  the 
Calvinism  of  the  old?  The  present  system 
bases  redemption  on  election,  confining  its  pro¬ 
visions  and  application  to  the  elect  and  basing 
election  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  It  says 
nothing  of  God’s  love  for  all  men.  Bnt  this  is 
just  the  truth  which  must  have  recognition  in 
any  modern  statement  and  must  be  made  the 
foundation  of  the  system.  This  cannot  be  done 
if  the  old  system  be  left  intact.  We  must  take 
the  old  system  down  and  build  a  new  one,  em¬ 
ploying  such  truth  as  the  old  may  yield,  with¬ 
out  confining  ourselves  to  it,  and  building  on  a 
broader  basis.  If  the  Church  would  really  give 
expression  to  the  larger  apprehension  of  truth 
to  which  God’s  Spirit  has  led  his  children, 
something  more  must  be  done  than  to  state  the 
old  theology  in  a  new  Creed. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Tork 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  of  which 
Mr  Welcome  G.  Hitchcock  is  President,  Mr. 
Eiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock,  Secretary,  make  appeal  for 
contributions.  As  is  well  known,  the  work  of 
this  Society  is  primarily  the  moral  protection 
of  youth.  It  seeks  out  the  sources  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  checks  evil  by  seizing  and  destroying 
matters  made  contraband  by  law.  During  the 
past  year  seventy-three  persons  have  been  ar¬ 
rested,  ten  convicted  (the  others  are  awaiting 
trial),  more  than  18,000  obscene  pictures  and  842 
negatives  seized,  and  other  work  carried  on. 
Such  work  surely  needs  to  be  done  and  should 
be  supported.  The  office  of  the  Society  is  in 
the  Times  Building,  41  Park  Row. 
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A  HEROIC  SCHOLAR.* 

The  Brahmin  blood  which  flowed  in  Francis 
Parkman’s  veins  was  no  birthright  to  easy 
fame  but  a  special  endowment  for  heroic  en> 
deavor  to  contend  against  obstacles  and  com¬ 
bine  the  maimed  forces  of  his  life  in  a  single 
purpose  His  life  is  a  drama,  in  which 
strength  is  arrared  against  weakness.  The 
splendor  of  his  achievements  is  ontshone  by 
the  heroism  of  will  and  purpose 

This  is  Mr  Farnham’s  point  of  view  Bat 
his  task  from  this  point  of  view  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  “The  materials  for  a  life 
of  him,”  he  writes  in  the  Preface,  ‘‘are  ex¬ 
traordinarily  scanty.  When  I  began  the  work 
be  seemed  to  me  almost  a  mythological  person, 
so  little  matter  was  there  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing  for  publication.  Being  obliged  to  save  his 
strength  and  sight  for  historical  labors,  he 
wrote  very  few  letters,  diaries,  or  papers  of 
general  interest.  Moreover,  while  his  external 
life  was  too  uneventful  to  serve  as  the  main 
dependence,  his  real  inner  life  was  never  re¬ 
vealed  to  any  one  ” 

What  was  perhaps  even  more  forbidding  in 
the  situation  was  Mr.  Parkman’s  feeling  that 
the  public  bad  no  legitimate  concern  with  bis 
private  life  and  character.  He  refused  all  be¬ 
yond  some  meagre  autobiographic  sketches  of 
his  own,  and  for  the  rest  was  wholly  unwill¬ 
ing  that  the  veil  should  be  lifted. 

Mr.  Farnham  meets  the  embarrassment  of 
this  situation  with  a  frank  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  society  in  the  private  life  of  dis 
tinguisbed  people,  at  least  when  they  are  dead. 
There  are  in  every  such  life  elements  which 
lie  outside  personal  ownership,  are  social  in 
their  origin,  belong  to  society,  and  are  a  part 
of  the  common  heritage  of  the  race.  Every 
biographer  must  use  his  judgment  in  deciding 
what  they  are,  where  the  social  right  begins 
and  ends  and  what  remains  too  strictly  personal 
and  private  for  publicity. 

In  all  such  niceties  of  treatment  Mr.  Farnham 
is  perfect.  The  Life  be  is  to  portray  was  so 
uneventful  and  devoid  of  incident  as  to  put 
the  ordinary  scheme  of  chronological  develop¬ 
ment  wholly  out  of  the  question  But  in  the 
picturesque  elements  of  manly  force  and  char¬ 
acter  it  was  very  rich.  On  this  account  the 
genealogy  of  the  family  and  the  chronological 
story  of  the  historian’s  life  are  compressed  in 
two  brief  chapters,  one  ten  pages  and  the  other 
thirty.  This  arrangement  frees  the  biographer 
to  tell  bis  story  of  the  man,  to  bring  out  the 
fine  and  picturesque  elements  of  his  character, 
his  manliness  nobleness,  his  fortitude,  heroic 
perseverance  and  marvelous  concentration  on 
the  work  be  had  chosen,  and  to  do  this  in  a 
way  which  permits  him  to  group  his  biographic 
material  in  a  free  topical  order  with  primary 
regard  to  the  truth  and  vitality  of  the  portrait 
he  is  drawing. 

The  Life  falls  into  two  main  divisions  or 
strictly  into  three,  the  preparatory  period 
which  makes  a  story  of  the  deepest  interest, 
the  study  of  the  man  in  his  works,  and  to 
these  the  author  adds  a  third  comparatively 
brief  study  of  bis  Spiritual  Growth.  This  is 
beyond  doubt  the  most  interesting  single  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  whole  life- story.  It  is  a  process 
that  we  see  going  on  everywhere  from  the 
first.  In  a  sense  it  cannot  be  abstracted  from 
the  story  of  the  life  as  it  develops.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  something  in  it  so  peculiar,  so 
forceful  and  so  characteristic  as  to  justify  Mr. 
Farnham  in  his  attempt  to  gather  its  threads 
together  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  Mr.  Parkman’s 

*  A  Life  of  Francis  Parkman,  By  Charles  Haight  Farn¬ 
ham.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  8vo.  3)4  pp. 


literary  productions  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  require  no  exposition.  But  the 
author  himself  was  singularly  unknown,  even 
to  bis  friends.  This  obscure  field  needed  to  be 
explored.  The  author  and  his  life  needed  to 
be  brought  into  relations  with  each  other  and 
introduced  to  each  other. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Farnham  has  done  and  done 
with  such  success  as  to  have  made  a  book  as 
fresh,  strong  and  lifelike  among  American 
biographers  as  Parkman’s  own  among  histories 
In  his  make  up,  physical,  mental  and  circum¬ 
stantial,  Parkman  was  strangely  compounded 
of  strength  and  weakness.  His  descent  from 
two  or  three  clerical  families  left  him  still  an 
original  whose  secret  is  not  found  in  his  hered¬ 
ity.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  as  bis 
ancestors  were  But  bis  mental  make  up  was 
marked  far  more  by  a  few  simple  and  ele¬ 
mentary  powers  than  by  that  full  gamut  of 
well  -  developed  sensibilities  and  balanced 
force  which  we  expect  from  the  Harvard  man. 
His  eyes  failed  him  in  college.  His  studies 
had  to  be  carried  on  by  substitutionary  con¬ 
trivances  and  economies  of  force  and  time. 
His  brain  was  affected  by  some  disorder  which 
always  limited  him  and  sometimes  threatened 
him  with  collapse.  He  was  for  many  years 
crippled  in  body,  tied  to  his  crutches  and  the 
victim  of  pain. 

Mr  Farnham's  story  of  his  limitations  as 
they  settled  down  on  him  and  walled  him  in  is 
among  the  most  pathetic  in  literary  biography 
and  only  falls  below  Charles  Lamb’s  by  not 
taking  the  final  plunge.  Yet  even  this  was 
threatened.  When  he  went  abroad  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  1858-59,  the  French  physi¬ 
cians  warned  him  against  insanity  and  forbade 
literary  labor.  On  his  return  home  he  devoted 
himself  to  horticulture,  became  a  life  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
won  prizes  for  lilies  developed  in  his  grounds, 
and  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  had  over  a 
thousand  varieties  of  roses  in  his  garden.  He 
wrote  The  Book  of  Roses  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Horticulture  to  the  Bussey  Insti 
tute.  Harvard. 

The  source  of  his  physical  troubles  is  obscure, 
though  he  himself  believed  and  his  biographer 
echoes  the  opinion,  that  wise  treatment  in  col¬ 
lege  and  before,  combined  with  less  heroic 
theories  of  health,  might  have  saved  it  all.  As 
it  was  he  never  bad  one  whole,  well,  working 
day  in  his  entire  literary  career.  The  'light¬ 
est  excess  plunged  him  into  total  disability. 
Rapid  reading  he  could  never  endure.  His 
senses  were  none  of  them  acute.  Two  hours 
a  day  with  many  breaks  for  rest  was  the  most 
he  could  do.  He  was  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  all  sorts  of  economies  of  strength 
which  forced  him  into  a  self-control,  self  regu¬ 
lation  and  discipline  under  which  he  grew 
more  beautiful  as  a  man  and  which  are  the 
perpetual  charm  of  this  biography. 

There  were  compensations  in  these  restric¬ 
tions  which  were  by  no  means  lost  on  his  work. 
They  raised  his  ideal  standard.  Thrown  in 
upon  himself  his  work  gained  in  ripeness  when 
ready  for  development.  His  memory  gained  in 
freedom,  strength,  precision,  and  what  was  more 
important  for  an  author,  in  visualizing  force. 
He  had  time  for  those  rigorous  examinations 
which  placed  his  work  on  such  solid  founda¬ 
tions  of  accuracy.  And  he  was  forced  to  com¬ 
pose  only  in  his  best  hours. 

After  all  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume 
more  striking  or  more  deeply  interesting  than 
the  author’s  gradual  concentration  on  his 
theme.  Mr.  Farnham  says  his  was  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  working  on  a  congenial  theme.  It  is  a 
remark  to  remind  one  of  Mrs.  Partington’s 
wonder  that  the  great  marts  of  commerce  are 
so  often  at  the  mouth  of  great  rivers.  The 
man  made  his  subject.  Its  congeniality  was 
his  self -adjustment  to  it. 


There  was  no  such  subject  defined  in  the 
public  mind  till  he  defined  it.  His  father  did 
not  believe  he  would  make  anything  of  it. 
He  gave  it  the  first  definition  and  made  it 
popular  by  his  books. 

But  the  preparation  for  this  work  and  the 
definition  of  it  began  far  back  in  college,  in 
his  straggles  with  himself  to  learn  to  endure 
hardship,  in  his  straggles  with  the  wilderness, 
his  explorations  in  Northern  New  England,  in 
Canada,  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  far 
West.  The  great  thing  in  this  book  is  the 
revelation  of  moral  strength  amid  weakness, 
and  of  heroic  purpose  amid  every  kind  of  ob¬ 
stacle  In  the  face  of  difficulties  which  im¬ 
paired  every  sense,  crippled  him  in  body, 
tortured  him  with  pain  and  sometimes  threat¬ 
ened  the  mind  itself,  he  laid  out  a  work  that 
could  not  be  finished  in  less  than  twenty 
years  of  normal  strength,  executed  it  on  a  plan 
of  thoroughness  which  was  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  absolute  finality  as  to  truth, 
and  achieved  a  work  of  scholarship  and  liter¬ 
ary  performance  which  would  be  a  monumental 
expenditure  of  fifty  years  for  any  historian 
that  ever  lived.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Farnham’s 
story  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  literature.  The 
charm  of  his  book  lies  in  bis  conception  of  his 
task  and  is  so  far  all  bis  own.  We  knew 
Parkman’s  works  before.  Now  we  know  the 
man  himself. 

We  should  add  that  Mr.  Farnham  never  loses 
himself  in  admiration.  His  judgment  is  cool 
and  based  on  reason.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
be  critical  and  even  ventures  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Parkman’s  limitations  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  that  he  should  succeed  in  a 
more  complex  field  of  history  as  he  did  in  the 
narrower  one  on  which  he  concentrated  his 
power. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  interesting  and 
valuable  matter  particularly  the  Parkman 
bibliography  and  a  reprint  of  Theodore  Parker's 
criticism  of  Pontiac,  which  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  wide  difference  from  the  critical  con¬ 
clusions  of  to-day. 

Paris  in  Its  Splendor.  By  E.  A.  Reynolds- 
Ball,  author  of  Cairo,  the  City  of  the 
Caliphs.  In  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated. 
Dana,  Estes  and  Company.  Boston:  |4. 

The  author’s  aim  in  this  work  is  to  give  his 
readers  the  sweetness  of  the  rose,  the  cream  of 
the  subject,  rather  than  to  lead  him  through 
any  laborious,  exhausting  and  burdensome  ex¬ 
position  of  the  life  history  and  monuments  of 
the  French  capitol.  The  two  volumes  are  what 
Paris  itself  is  in  the  general  impression  and 
striking  features  of  its  social  and  monumental, 
life  and  treasures  historic  and  artistic.  It 
begins  with  Mediaeval  Paris,  passes  into 
Monarchial  and  Revolutionary  Paris,  then 
taikes  up  Paris  under  Napoleon,  the  Bourbons, 
both  branches.  Imperial  Paris  and  under  the 
Third  Republic.  Passing  to  the  monuments 
and  treasures  we  have  the  muEeums,  the  great 
churches  and  structures  of  monumental  Paris 
generally  its  literary  and  art  landmarks  and 
haunts,  the  social  side  of  the  matter,  as  a 
municipality,  its  side  shows.  World  Exposition 
and  even  that  which  constitutes  after  all  so 
large  and  characterittic  part  of  the  great 
Babel,  ‘  ‘  The  Frivolous  Side  of  the  Exhibition. '  ’ 
The  whole  is  done  in  a  bright  and  lively  man¬ 
ner  with  a  refreshingly  light  touch.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  numerous  and  excellent  and  the 
book  as  to  type  workmanship  and  general 
manufacture  is  one  of  great  richness  and 
beauty. 

The  People’s  Bible  Cyclopedia.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Randall  Barnes  D.  D. 
(New  York  University)  Eaton  and  Mains. 
8vo.  pp.  1,221.  |4.50. 

This  work  frankly  avows  its  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  title-page.  It  is  not  so  much  for 
scholars  as  for  popular  uee,  but  is  prepared  for 
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that  purpose  with  great  pains,  by  goad  work¬ 
men  and  on  a  broad  basis.  It  embraces  all  of 
the  usual  departments  of  biblical  encyclopedia, 
biographical,  geographical,  historical  and  doc- 
trinal,  partially  omitting  the  distinctly  and 
technically  critical,  as  ont  of  place  in  a  work 
“for  the  people.  ”  Oritioal  results  and  con- 
olnsions  as  to  the  composition,  structure  and 
text  of  Scripture  though  introduced  sparingly 
are  not  wholly  omitted,  bnt  will  be  found 
grouped  together  nnder  some  general  word  as 
“Bible,"  “Scripture,”  “Gospels,  the  Four,” 
“Testament”  or  “Epistle  ”  The  number  of 
titles  in  the  volume  is  surprisingly  large.  The 
editor  claims  in  the  Introduction  that  “the 
range  of  strictly  Bible  topics  is  even  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  in  the  twelve-volume  work  of  Mc- 
Olintook  and  Strong.  ’  ’  This  result  has  been 
achieved  by  vigorous  condensation  and  by  the 
use  of  a  very  thin,  hard  paper,  resembling  the 
BO  called  onion-skin,  bnt  heavier  and  more 
serviceable.  This  has  enabled  the  publishers 
to  make  of  the  whole  1,221  pages  a  no  bulkier 
volume  than  an  ordinary  600  page  octavo.  The 
cyclopedia  contains  nearly  four  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  not  one  for  ornament.  They  assist 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  book,  in  the  way 
of  maps,  tables  or  illnstrations  which  illustrate 
something  pertinent  to  a  Bible  cyclopedia. 
Special  topics  have  been  assigned  to  speciid 
scholars. 

The  vigorous  brevity  of  the  articles  is  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  offset  by  copious  and 
systematic  cross  references.  It  is  bnt  just  to 
the  editor  to  say  that  he  has  been  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  of  mining  his  work  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  too  great  condensation  and  that  the 
articles  will  be  found  full  enough  to  show  the 
subject  in  its  perspective  relations  and  back¬ 
ground.  For  the  rest  the  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  subjects  in  topical  order,  nnder  topical 
heads  and  copious  cross-references  will  be 
found  to  give  every  topic  a  fairly  full  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  cyclopedia  seems  to  ns  a  combination  of 
ample  and  accurate  scholarship  with  good  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  needs  of  general  readers  and 
students  of  the  Bible. 

— — -  '  '  — 

BooK  Notes 


American  Wit  and  Humor.  These  publishers 
have  now  completed  their  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wit  and  humor  and  a  most  diverting  collec 
tion  it  is, with  only  a  small  percentage  of  “Joe 
Miller’s” — just  enough  to  prove  the  kin,  and 
a  still  smaller  per  cent,  that  go  back  to  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  The  solemn  joker,  the  dreadful  figure 
in  these  jest  books,  is  a  very  rare  apparition 
here.  Humor  cornea  so  mnch  with  the  mood 
for  it  that  no  joke  can  ever  be  funny  to  all 
readers  at  all  times.  This  collection  is  snre 
to  catch  one  in  his  fnnny  spot  and  tickle  him 
on  his  fnnny  bone,  if  he  has  snch  things  in  his 
anatomy.  It  is  very  neatly  manufactured  in 
two  handy  booklets  and  has  the  genuine  Amer 
loan  flavor.  ( George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Two  volumes  $1. ) 

The  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  offer 
their  young  patrons  a  fund  of  entertainment  in 
Magic  Moments,  with  its  rhymes  and  odd 
jingling  verses  by  Clifton  Bingham  and  its  in- 
genions  transformation-pictures  and  pen  and 
ink  illustrations.  The  transformation-pictures 
are  in  bright  color  and  thepijtnres  and  rhymes 
mn  along  together  in  merry  companionship. 
($2. ) - The  same  publishers  have  their  im¬ 

primatur  on  Many  Folk,  A  Book  for  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Playtime,  Rhjmna,  pictures  in  black 
and  white  some  of  them  and  some  in  color, 
and  short  stories.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Stnart  Hardy.  Stories  and  pictures  and 
rhymes  all  hold  together  and  are  of  the  kind 
that  children  love.  (|1.60. ) - For  a  piece 


of  pnre  fantastic  imaginative  comedy  commend 
ns  to  Urchins  of  the  Sea,  by  Marie  Overton  Cor¬ 
bin  and  Charles  Bnxton  Going.  Drawings  by 
F.  I.  Bennett.  It  is  all  done  in  verse  as  free 
as  Walt  Whitman’s,  bnt  vastly  droller  are 
these  rhymes  which  sing  of  the  antics  of 

“Topsy  and  Pudgy, 
and  Wobbledy  Jim.” 

The  fantastic  is  beautifully  combined  with  the 
real,  the  comic  with  the  scientific.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  as  fnnny  as  the  rhymes  and  a  thousand 
queer  little  conceits  come  popping  up  from  both 
pictures  and  rhymes  to  add  their  persuasion  to 
the  author’s  invitation : 

“So  if  some  grave  hydrograpber 
Insist  that  urchins  don't  occur; 

Dont  envy  him  but  rather  grieve 
That  he  has  lost  his  “make  believe;” 

Come!  For  an  hour  be  credulous. 

And  join  a  children’s  game  with  us." 

(Longmans,  Green. ) - Miss  Gertrude  Smith’s 

Arabella  and  Araminta  Stories  are  good  enough 
to  any  one  who  remembers  them  to  recommend 
her  new  tribute  to  the  nursery.  The  Roggie  and 
Reggie  Stories.  Their  charm  lies  in  their  abso¬ 
lute  and  yet  picturesque  simplicity.  No  stories 
could  be  told  down  closer  to  absolute  ele¬ 
mentary  simplicity.  Yet  they  remain  full  of 
color  and  action.  The  illnstrations  are  quaint 
and  dainty  in  the  Japanese  style  and  will  please 
the  children.  (Harpers.  |1.50. ) 

Verbeck  of  Japan;  A  Citizen  of  No  Country.  A 

Life  Story  of  Foundation  Work  Inaugurated  by 
Guido  Fridolin  Verbeck,  by  William  Elliot 
GrifiSs.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  Life  of  an 
extraordinary  man  and  a  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  political  wonder  of  modern  times, 
New  Japan.  Guido  Verbeck  was  by  his  own 
description  an  “Americanized  Dutchman.” 
Born  at  Zeist,  Holland,  in  1830,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  partly  at  the  Moravian  Academy  there 
and  later  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1859,  though  he 
had  been  at  work  for  some  years  previous  to 
bis  joining  the  Seminary  in  1856  on  mechanical 
engineering  in  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas.  On 
being  graduated  from  Auburn  he  became  at 
once  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Japan  and  a  few  years  later  began  his  great 
educational  work  in  Japan.  From  this  time 
until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  great 
forces  in  Japan.  Always  a  teacher,  always 
a  missionary  and  a  Christian,  he  was  also 
always  one  of  the  moulding  and  directing  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  public,  social  and  political  life 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Griffis's  book  is  not  only 
a  well  deserved  tribute.  It  is  a  superb  study 
and  analysis  of  the  making  of  modern  Japan. 
We  find  the  book  extremely  interesting.  With 
such  a  subject  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  so. 
To  tbe^great  majority  of  readers  it  will  be  a 
revelation  of  the  inner  history  of  JTapan  It  is 
a  noble  tribute^ to  the  missionaries  and  Ohris- 
tians'who^ iirected  the  new  civilization  and 
shows  what  a  man  who  was  the  “citizen  of 
no  country”  did  to  build  up  an  empire. 
(Revell.  11.50.) 

Devil  Tales,  by  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle.  The 
Introduction  to  this  book,  charmingly  written, 
brings  the  reader  into  sympathy  with  the  con- 
ditlons  of  life  in  theT’ ‘  Old^outh  ”  in  the  days 
of  Mammies  and  Ole  Marse  and  Ole  Miss.  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  stories  which  give  many 
of  the  negro  superstitions,  and  incidentally,  a 
picture  of  the  “Plantation  {life  in  the  days 
befo’  de  wah.  ”  Mr.  Frost's  illnstrations  add 
mnch  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  (Harper’s 
11.50.) 

The  admirers  of  Isabel  Carnaby’s  stories 
wiirrflnd  The  Farringdons~^ rather  monotonous 
and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  brilliant 
conversations,  bits  of  philosophy,  keenness  of 
wit  and  full  insight  into  human  nature  of  her 
later  books. 


Literary  Notes 


Mies  Nina  L.  Marshall’s  new  Mushroom 
Book  promises  when  published  to  be  a  boon  to 
non-soientifio  lovers  of  this  delicions  bnt  dan¬ 
gerous  vegetable.  It  will  have  thirty-two 
illustrations  colored  to  the  life,  with  several 
score  of  black  and  white  drawings  which  with 
the  textual  descriptions  will  enable  any  careful 
collector  to  distinguish  the  noxions  varieties. 
(Donbleday,  Page  and  Company.  Nature 
Series. ) 

Thomas  F.  Millard  whose  articles  on  the 
Boer  War  in  Scribner's  made  a  decided  hit  is 
now  in  China  engaged  on  a  critical  comparison 
of  the  varions  forces  in  the  field  there.  His 
completive  criticism  of  the  United  States 
force  is  almost  painfully  interesting. 

The  current  Collier's  Weekly  has  a  fine  account 
of  the  engineering  feat  now  going  rapidly  for¬ 
ward,  the  tunnelling  of  New  York. 

With  the  January  number  the  Self-Culture 
Magazine  drops  “Self”  from  its  title  and  comes 
out  nnder  the  new  style  as  Modem  Culture. 

It  begins  with  a  telling  paper  on  the  coming 
Pan-American  Exposition,  which  is  to  open  at 
Buffalo,  May  1,  and  continue  for  six  months. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  to  publish  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  a  series  of  papers  by 
Ex- President  Cleveland  on  questions  of  national 
politics 

We  call  attention  to  The  People,  The  Land  and 
The  Book,  edited  by  B.  A.  M.  Scbapiro,  436 
Carlton  avenue,  Brooklyn.  It  is  an  attempt  on 
the  one  band  to  spread  a  Christian  literature 
among  the  two  million  Jews  in  this  country, 
and  on  the  other  to  awaken  a  kindly  interest 
in  the  Jews  among  Christians.  The  magazine 
is  edited  in  a  judicious,  kindly  and  intelligent 
way.  (|1  per  annum. ) 

McClure's  Magazhie  tor  January  will  begin 
with  the  first  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  Clara 
Morris — Recollections  of  the  Stage  and  Its 
People. 

The  situation  in  Dr  Weir’s  new  Comedy  of 
Conscience  is  simply  this:  “If  a  thief  in  steal¬ 
ing  your  purse  left  his  diamond  ring  in  your 
pocket,  what  would  yon  do  with  the  ring?” 

The  Chautauquan  for  January  is  a  full  num¬ 
ber  opening  with  a  very  sensible  paper  on  The 
Moral  Aspect  of  Insomnia,  by  Agnes  H  Nor¬ 
ton. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett’s  new  story.  The  Tory 
Lover,  with  its  tales  of  the  exiled  Loyalists  of 
the  Revolution  was  begun  in  the  Atlantic  for 
November. 

The  Universal  History  now  being  published 
by  the  Bibliographische  Institnt,  Leipsic,  will 
be  published  in  this  country  in  English  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  in  eight  volumes. 
The  first  is  promised  early  in  January,  the 
others  to  follow  at  intervals  of  three  months. 
The  opening  volume  will  have  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  on  the  idea  of  universal  history  by  the 
Hon.  James  Bryce  M.  P. 

Popular  Science  never  fails  to  yield  something 
to  make  one  glad  that  he  has  read  it.  This  is 
true  of  the  current  number.  That  for  Novem¬ 
ber  utter  a  wise  word  of  caution  as  to  the 
'  ‘  Microbe  Craze,  ’  ’  which  is  pervading  society 
and  threatening  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  the  new  year  offers  a 
highly  attractive  program  beginning  with 
General  Greene’s  Story  of  tbe  Regular  Army, 
Henry  Norman’s  Russia  of  To-day,  a  new  story 
by  Barrie,  articles  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  on 
The  Workers,  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Seton  Thompson,  Frank  Stock- 
ton,  John  La  Farge  and  others. 

The  common  impression  of  tbe  December 
Critic  is  that  it  is  the  finest  number  yet  issued. 

We  repeat  for  tbe  benefit  of  inquiring  corres¬ 
pondents  that  Arthur  Smith’s  Chinese  Charac¬ 
teristics  and  bis  Village  Life  in  China  are  the 
very  best  books  we  can  name  for  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  study  of  China.  (Revell  |2  each). 

The  edited  report  of  the  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions  held  in  this  city  last  May  come  from 
tbe  American  Tract  Society  as  we  finish  this 
column.  They  are  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  are 
cloth  bound  and  sold  for  the  low  price  of  |1  50. 
We  shall  give  a  review  of  the  work  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  number. 
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The  Pot-luck  of  the  Day. 

Richard  Wightman. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  EPIGRAMS. 

In  this  age  nothing  wins  that  isn’t  terse. 
Things  work  on  the  principle  that  if  time  is 
money  then  to  steal  a  man’s  time  is  to  steal  his 
money.  The  editor  bays  the  author  who  can 
“boil  it  down.’’  The  business  man  will  listen 
only  to  that  solicitor  who  comes  bearing  his 
argument  in  a  thimble.  The  shrewd  advertiser 
pays  three  thoosand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
spreading  two  little  words  over  a  whole  page. 
He  would  not  pay  three  dollars  to  spread 
twenty  words  there,  for  twenty  are  too  many. 
They  would  not  lodge  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  purchasing  r  ublic.  Tall  men  cannot  be 
jockeys  and  jockeys  live  higher  than  presidents. 
Even  journeys  are  shorter  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  “Little  Rivers’’  bear  golden  ships  to 
the  financial  harbor  of  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  tell  a  story  in  a  word.  Now  let  the 
Ohurcb  adapt  herself  and  go  forward.  If 
“Jesus  wept’’  is  the  best  known  verse  of 
Scripture,  the  best  understood  and  best  loved 
passage  should  be,  “God  is  Love.’’  Asacreedal 
statement  it  is  long  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
and  brief  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 
man  who  is  looking  for  a  better  life.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  true,  which  is  a 
strong  endorsement  in  the  eyes  of  the  sinner 
who  thinks. 

TRUTH  TOLD  IN  LITTLE  WORDS. 

A  sign  must  swing  low  in  order  to  be  caught 
by  the  average  eye.  If  your  ofiQce  is  in  the 
seventeenth  story  it  is  no  use  to  letter  your 
windows  unless  yon  are  making  a  bid  for  the 
patronage  of  people  as  high  up  as  yon  are  your¬ 
self.  The  man  on  the  street  could  never  read 
your  sign.  He  looks  to  yon  like  a  fly  and  you 
look  to  him  like  a  kite,  and  he  never  can  know 
just  what  business  yon  are  in  unless  he  climbs 
the  stairs  or  gets  lifted  up  the  shaft  or  asks  the 
hall-man.  And  people  who  casually  pass  are 
not  likely  to  go  to  all  that  trouble.  If  you 
really  care  to  serve  them  you  must  fix  a  sign 
so  they  can  read  it. 

Now,  if  we  wrench  the  figure  a  little  and 
carry  it  into  homiletics,  we  find  ourselves 
agreeing,  doubtless,  that  a  stilted  phrase  can 
never  carry  religions  truth  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  casual  man.  And  it  is  the  casual 
man  we  are  after.  The  elected  and  alert  fellow 
will  be  good  anyway. 

Whenever  a  minister  or  teacher  quits  quoting 
and  talks  his  own  truth  in  little  bullet  words 
aimed  straight,  the  target — the  human  con¬ 
sciousness-quivers  under  the  impact  and  re¬ 
tains  a  blessed  scar,  worth  showing  in  heaven. 

Once  a  slum  preacher  said  to  his  grimy  audi¬ 
tors,  “Faith,  Hope  and  Love  are  near  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  live  in  the  same  block. ’’  The  oil 
lamps  that  night  were  low  and  smoking  but 
the  preacher  saw  the  place  lit  by  a  universal 
smile  of  appreciation.  He  had  told  the  truth 
in  little  words  the  people  knew  about.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  the  original  figure,  the  sign  had  swung 
low. 

LAY  PREACHING. 

At  a  considerable  gathering  the  other  day  a 
certain  clergyman  said  openly:  “To  encourage 
a  layman  to  preach  is  to  establish  a  bad  prece¬ 
dent.  An  increasing  number  of  unordained 
men  are  usurping  the  functions  of  the  ordained 
ministry.  This  ought  not  to  be.’’  Spread 
this  idea  and  let  it  become  dominant  and  death 
through  sin  will  become  more  prevalent  than 
it  now  is.  If  the  world  is  halted  on  its  way  to 
God  it  is  partly  because  churches  are  built  with 
one  pulpit  and  many  pews. 

The  only  right  which  the  man  in  the  gown 
has  over  the  man  in  the  coat  is  the  divine 
right  which  inheres  in  a  superior  character. 
Having  that  right  let  the  gowned  man  say  on. 
Lacking  it  let  him  desist,  tie  his  tongue,  and 


listen  to  some  noble  cartman  or  to  a  little 
child. 

He  that  knows  the  truth  must  bear  witness. 
Every  disciple  is  ordained.  No  Christian  can 
demit  the  ministry.  Mere  clericalism  is 
waning.  Manhood  is  waxing.  The  good  in 
pew  and  pulpit  is  finding  voice.  When  the 
Church  deliberately  and  systematically  encour¬ 
ages  in  all  men  the  free  expression  of  religions 
convictions  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  prophets, 
and  the  Church  will  then  be  in  line  with  the 
thought  of  her  Lord,  who  said  to  the  laymen 
who  loved  him :  “I  have  ordained  yon.  This 
is  the  only  guaranty  of  abiding  fruit.  ’  ’ 


to  our  riches,  to  our  strength,  but  they  will 
not  be  witnesses  to  our  ideal  aspirations,  to  our 
spirituality.  For  that  we  need  not  the  dome, 
not  the  column,  not  the  rounded  arch,  but  the 
strong  vertical  line,  the  double-centred  curve 
that  never  returns  upon  itself,  that  projects 
always  onward,  upward,  carrying  the  eye  from 
the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  the  mind  from 
time  to  eternity.  This  is  what  these  other 
monuments  do  not  do  and  ought  not  to  da 
Their  excellence  is  in  the  fact  that  they  hold 
the  attention  here  to  earth,  for  they  stand  for 
earthly  things  But  this  is  what  the  symbol  of 
our  spiritual  life  must  do,  if  it  is  to  symbolise 
a  spirituality  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
coming  century  will  surely  see  great  cathedrals 
at  Washington  and  in  New  York.  Those  who 
have  this  matter  in  charge  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  grave  responsibility. 


I  TKe  Religious 
Press 

The  Intelligencer  reminds  ns  that  the  great 
achievements  of  the  century  “have  occurred 
among  the  people  who  have  lived  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bible  and  the  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian  Church” : 

Discovery,  invention,  the  advance  in  all  the 
departments  of  science,  the  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  extension  of  government  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  the  people,  the  increase  of  philan¬ 
thropic  endeavors  to  relieve  want  and  suffering 
and  to  lift  up  the  degraded,  surpass  the  spirit 
and  attainments  of  all  previous  centuries.  The 
centres  of  influence  superior  in  every  respect 
to  all  others  have  been  those  in  Protestant 
Christian  communities.  On  entering  a  new 
century,  it  is  wise  to  consider  this  fact. 


The  Observer  reaches  the  conclusion  that, 
with  all  the  successes  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
there  have  been  not  a  few  disappointments ; 

Greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  has  been  the  belief 
that  with  the  progress  of  democracy  and  the 
development  of  manufactures  aud  commerce, 
wars  would  cease  upon  the  earth.  This  belief 
was,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  general 
among  the  educated.  Militarism  and  industry 
were  regarded  as  so  essentially  incompatible 
that  the  further  development  of  the  latter  must 
necessarily  bring  in  the  era  of  peace.  The 
tendency  of  democracy  was  strongly  in  the 
same  direction,  the  burdens  of  war  falling  most 
heavily  upon  the  masses.  Yet  no  decade  of  the 
last  half  century  has  been  free  from  war.  The 
expansion  of  commerce  has  imposed  no  check 
upon  it,  and  as  for  democracy,  wars  have  in 
every  case  been  forced  upon  the  governments 
by  the  people.  Amoog  other  disillusions  have 
been  the  failure  of  manhood  suffrage  and  open 
competition  in  trade  to  free  mankind  from 
social  and  industrial  ills,  and  of  mere  secular 
education  to  uplift  the  race  in  the  truest  sense, 
anc  of  self  government  to  insure  respect  for 
law.  Whether  the  twentieth  century  will  see 
the  realization  of  many  of  the  unfulfilled  ideals 
of  the  nineteenth  cannot  now  be  known,  though 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  material  civilization  it  will  surpass 
that  now  ending. 

The  Churchman  touches  on  “The  Century’s 
Monumeuts”  in  the  way  of  splendid  specimens 
of  architecture — the  Capitol,  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Congressional  Library,  as  in¬ 
stanced  by  Senator  Hoar  at  the  recent  Washing¬ 
ton  Centennial  and  proudly  continues:  “It 
remains  for  the  next  century  to  add  to  these 
three  a  symbol  of  the  culmination  of  national 
greatness  in  a  cathedral  that  shall  be  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  our  nation’s  higher  life  as  the 
Capitol  is  of  the  Republic.’’  And  here  in 
New  York  on  the  historic  ground  of  the  Battle 
of  Harlem  Heights,  our  contemporary  sets  forth 
the  work  to  be  wrought: 

What  we  build  here  will  be  our  witness  to 
future  centuries  of  our  spiritual  life.  If  that 
spiritual  life  is  perfunctory,  if  it  is  an  adjunct 
to  our  social  and  our  political  life,  if  it  is  a 
phase  of  our  scientific  life,  of  our  desire  to 
know,  not  of  our  desire  to  be,  then  these 
national  churches  may  be  Greek,  like  the 
Madeleine,  Roman  like  St.  Peter’s,  Romanesque 
like  Pisan  Duomo.  They  may  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  of 
a  power  over  nature  that  may  do  more  than 
lift  the  Pantheon  in  the  air,  they  may  witness 


The  Outlook  reviews  and  interprets  the  cen¬ 
tury  now  gone  as  to  its  progress  in  science, 
education,  theology,  ethics,  politics,  sociology, 
literature,  etc.  The  “New  Theology’’ is  thus 
outlined,  presumably  by  Dr.  Abbott : 

The  present  tendency  is  to  conceive  of  God, 
not  as  the  Great  First  Cause,  but  as  the  one 
sole,  omnipresent,  universal  cause,  the  “In¬ 
finite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all 
things  proceed;’’  thus  his  relation  to  the 
physical  universe  appears  analogous  rather  to 
that  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  his  body  than  to 
that  of  an  engineer  to  the  engine  which  he 
directs.  Man  is  conceived  of  as  essentially  or 
at  least  ideally  akin  to  God,  if  not  made,  at 
least  making,  in  the  divine  image,  with  the 
dormant  possibilites  if  not  the  actual  faculties 
of  divinity  inherent  in  him ;  thus  the  relation 
of  God  to  humanity  is  conceived  of  as  that  of  a 
father  to  his  children,  rather  than  that  of  a 
king  to  bis  subjects.  The  moral  laws  are  con¬ 
ceived  of,  not  as  edicts  or  statutes  issued  from 
a  moral  governor,  but  as  the  laws  of  man’s  own 
nature,  because  the  laws  of  God’s  own  nature. 
All  men,  therefore,  belong  to  God,  whether 
baptized  or  unbaptized,  elect  or  non-elect,  re¬ 
pentant  or  unrepentant.  This  belonging  to 
God  lies  inherent  in  his  nature  and  in  their 
nature ;  they  belong  to  him  as  the  branches  be¬ 
long  to  a  tree.  Sin  is  conceived  of  as  having 
its  origin,  not  in  the  fall  of  first  parents,  but 
in  the  relics  of  an  animal  nature  from  which 
man  is  gradually  emerging,  and  to  which  in 
bis  willfulness  he  perversely  clings.  Redemp¬ 
tion  is  regared  as  the  completion  of  that  process 
of  evolution  which  hM  been  in  the  thought  of 
God  from  the  beginning— the  perfect  and  final 
emergence  of  man  from  the  animal  into  the 
spiritual  state.  Jesus  Ohrist  is  conceived  of  as 
the  ideal  or  typical  man,  in  whom  God  dwelt 
as  he  will  finally  dwell  in  all  humanity,  the 
manifestation  of  God  to  man  because  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  in  a  human  life.  Revelation 
is  conceived  of  as  an  unveiling  of  the  divine 
in  human  experience,  the  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
therefore  necessarily  progressive  and  imperfect 
in  its  successive  stages  The  Bible  is  conceived 
of  as  the  literarure  of  this  spiritual  life,  and 
the  Oburch  as  the  spiritual  organism  united 
and  vitalized  by  this  spiritual  life. 


The  Interior  indignantly  criticizes  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Superintendent  Mills  of  West  Point, 
who  if  rightly  reported,  freely  tolerated  the 
outrageous  indignities  and  brutalities  inflicted 
upon  Cadet  Oscar  L  Booze,  resulting  in  his 
death.  “It  is  expected  (said  Mills)  that  stu¬ 
dents  shall  not  be  cowards,  and  if  one  of  them 
refuses  to  fight,  the  cadets  will  consider  him  a 
coward  and  treat  him  accordingly.  .  .  .  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  brave  and  soldierly,  not  cow¬ 
ards. ’’  Hereupon  our  contemporary  remarks: 

It  seems  incredible  that  an  officer  entrusted 
with  the  training  of  young  men  shonld  utter 
such  sentiments.  It  shows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  martial  courage,  and  proba¬ 
bly,  therefore,  is  destitute  of  it  himself.  If 
fighting  like  dogs  is  the  test  at  West  Point, 
then  the  dog’s  cowardice  goes  with  it.  The 
first  element  of  manly  courage  is  self-respect, 
which  is  the  essence  of  moral  courage.  The 
cadet  who  was  killed  evinced  it  in  refusing  to 
be  a  party  to  a  brute  fight.  There  is  a  serious 
aspect  to  this  affair  which  should  receive  im¬ 
mediate  attentiou  from  the  government.  If 
that  is  the  kind  of  teaching  the  cadets  are 
receiving  they  will  not  be  fit  to  command  vol¬ 
unteer  American  soldiers.  They  will  lower  the 
morale  of  the  army  and  weaken  its  efficiency, 
and  lose  fcr  it  the  respect  of  the  people. 
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TKe  Sunday 
ScKool 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

•■UMOAT.  JANUARY  13,  1901. 

THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 

GkiLDEN  Text.  — Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.— Matt.  xxi.  9. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  week  of  oar  Lord’s 
life — his  Week  of  Suffering.  Not  that  he  had 
not  had  much  of  sorrow  through  the  former 
years,  or  that  this  last  week  did  not  hold  many 
hours  of  deep  joy.  But  this  was  the  week  in 
which  he  endured  not  only  the  extremity  of 
physical  pain,  but  the  more  intense  agony  of 
being  betrayed  by  hie  close  companion  and  for¬ 
saken  by  all  his  disciples,  and  the  still  deeper 
anguish  of  knowing  that  his  nation  had  thrown 
away  the  glorious  privilege  which  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  had  been  theirs,  of  being  God’s 
elected  medium  of  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

Onr  last  lesson  told  of  our  Lord  spending 
the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  with  his  friends  in 
Bethany.  On  Sunday  morning  a  number  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  (Johnxii.  9),  with  many 
of  the  Passover  pilgrims  (some  of  whom  had 
come  from  Jericho  with  him ),  went  out  to  hail 
Jesus  and  bring  him  to  Jerusalem  as  King. 
Their  intense  desire  for  a  temporal  Messiah 
still  blinded  them  to  his  oft-repeated  teachings 
as  to  his  mission. 

As  they  went  out  from  Jerusalem  bearing 
the  palm  branches  with  which  kings  were 
welcomed,  Jesus  was  setting  out  from  Bethany, 
purposing  to  enter  Jerusalem  in  such  a  way  as 
should  at  once  make  evident  bis  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  bring  to  the  popular  mind 
the  true  Messianic  ideal. 

THE  LESSON. 

Matthew  xxi.  1-17. 

Verse  1.  The  site  of  Bethphage  is  now  un¬ 
known,  but  the  Talmud  speaks  of  it  as  a  more 
important  village  than  Bethany.  The  two 
could  not  have  been  far  apart.  Peter  and  John 
were  probably  the  two  disciples  sent. 

Verses  3,  3.  Mark  and  Luke  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  ass.  The  colt  alone  was 
important,  so  far  as  the  prophetic  entry  was 
concerned.  The  mother,  however,  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  without  her  the  colt  would  not  have 
gone.  The  plea  that  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them  would  be  sufficient  for  any  owner  at  that 
time,  when  every  one  was  eagerly  expecting 
Jesus  to  take  upon  himself  Messianic  functions. 

Verse  4.  The  prophetic  poem,  of  which  this 
event  was  a  fulfilment,  may  seem  to  some  of 
the  children  as  picturing  the  Lord  riding  two 


beasts  at  once  Explain  to  them  that  the  word 
and  before  the  words  “a  colt”  has  in  such 
places  as  this  the  significance  of  even,  and  is 
so  translated  in  many  places  in  the  Bible  ;  it 
is  explanatory,  not  conjunctive ;  the  ass  Jesus 
rode  was  a  colt,  is  what  it  means — a  beast 
never  before  put  to  such  use. 

Verses  6-8.  It  is  a  customary  act  of  homage 
in  the  East  to  spread  the  outer  garment  upon 
the  ground  for  the  feet  of  one  greatly  rever¬ 
enced.  This  the  pilgrims  did,  catting  branches 
also  from  the  gardens  along  the  wayside,  to 
strew  before  him. 

Verse  9.  They  that  went  before  were  the 
party  coming  out  from  Jerusalem  to  meet  him ; 
they  that  iollo’ied  were  hie  friends  from  Beth¬ 
any.  As  the  two  companies  met  they  burst 
into  loud  acclaim:  Homnna! 

Verses  10,  11.  The  stir  caused  in  Jerusalem 
by  the  entry  of  this  enthusiastic  precession 
was  very  great,  but  Jesus  gave  no  opportunity 
for  any  public  outbreak.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  announcement  that  he  was  the  prophet 
Jesus  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  rather  than  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  was  made  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  check  enthusiasm  which  might  have 
led  to  tumult. 

Verse  12.  For  the  same  reason,  apparently, 
he  entered  the  temple.  Few  of  the  multitude, 
probably,  were  purified,  and  so  this  act  caused 
the  crowd  to  melt  away. 

Verses  13-17.  It  is  probable  that  these  verses 
sum  up  the  events  of  several  days,  when  it  may 
be  said  that  Jesus  reigned  in  his  own  bouse. 
Priests  and  rulers  seem  to  have  abdicated  in 
his  favor.  He  was  not  hindered  when  he  drove 
the  sellers  of  cattle  and  doves  and  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
would  not  permit  people  to  make  it  a  thorough¬ 
fare  between  various  parts  of  the  city  (Mark 
xi.  16).  When  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to 
him  in  the  now  quiet  courts,  no  one  molested 
him  as  he  healed  them,  and  when  the  children, 
recognizing  him,  burst  forth  in  the  cry  Hosanna ! 
though  some  of  the  priests  remonstrated  the 
children  were  not  hashed  Yet  Jesus  knew 
that  his  life  was  not  safe  among  them,  and 
every  evening  he  sought  the  security  of  his 
friend’s  home  in  Bethany. 


GOING  THROUGH  THE  MOTIONS. 


believe  that  all  the  girls  in  my  class  are  now 
Christians— all  but  one  and  she  is  very  thought¬ 
ful  and,  I  think,  near  conversion.  I  have  been 
working  for  this  all  the  year  past.  Besides 
the  school  hour  I  have  had  the  girls  at  my 
home  once  every  week  for  prayer  and  personal 
instruction.  ” 

The  most  devoted  and  conscientious  teachers 
are  the  ones  who  most  fully  realize  and  who 
most  dread  the  danger  of  professionalism  in 
their  work — the  danger  in  other  words  of  being 
satisfied  with  simply  going  through  the  mo¬ 
tions.  So  much  easier  is  formalism  than  spir¬ 
itual  fidelity,  that  with  those  not  thus  heartily 
and  prayerfully  devoted  to  their  work  the  mis¬ 
take  most  likely  to  be  made  is  that  of  devising 
and  organizing  some  new  motions  to  be  gone 
through  with. 

Christian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

Serving  Goil  I  arly. 

Jan.  7.  Given  to  God.  1  Sam-  1:  24-88 

8.  Early  Service.  Chron.  .34:  1-7. 

9.  A  child’s  work  known. 

Prov.  20:  11;  1  Sam  16:  4  12 

10.  Foundations  of  life.  Mark  10;  17-22. 

11.  Example  of  Jesus.  Luke  2:  42-.30. 

12.  Promised  care.  Ps.  27:  10;  91:  9-13. 

13.  Topic— Youthful  consecration.  Elccl.  12:  1. 

Consecration  to  God  from  birth  to  death  would 
effect  such  an  economy  of  spiritual  force  and 
resource  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The 
same  world  which  is  so  economical  with  mate¬ 
rials  is  prodigal  with  men.  The  result  is  un¬ 
told  waste.  The  wrecks  are  found  in  slums 
and  tenements,  alms  houses,  jails  and  asylums. 
All  over  feature  and  figure  is  written  the  piti¬ 
ful  story  of  wandering  from  God.  Homes  be¬ 
come  hovels,  and  end  in  hells.  In  the  fierce 
and  savage  days  of  yore,  when  the  conqueror 
returned  in  triumph,  he  now  and  again  brought 
his  most  distinguished  prisoners  blind  as  well 
as  bound  That  is  what  sin  does  for  all  its 
victims.  Bound  by  habit,  they  are  blinded  to 
condition,  and  deadened  in  feeling.  Conse¬ 
crating  the  youth  to  God  is  stopping  this 
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Catarrh 

Is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  inner 
lining  of  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  stomach,  bowels 
and  otbt  r  organs.  It  is  caused  by  a  cold  or  sue 
cession  of  colds  irritating  the  delicate  sur 
faces,  and  is  promoted  by  scrofulous  taints  in  the 
blood. 

It  is  especially  dangerous  in  persons  having  a 
piedisposition  to  consumption. 

In  these  and  all  other  catarrhal  cases.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  so  thoroughly  renovates  the  blood 
and  restores  strength  that  it  permanently  cures. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  character  of  the  disease, 
and  peculiar  merit  of  the  remedy.  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  is  the  only  common  sen^e  treatment  for 
catarrh. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Promises  to  cure  and  keeps  the  promise.  No  substitute 
for  Hood's  acts  like  Hood's— be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


Prof  Addison  Ballard,  D  D. 

Some  of  the  most  fruitful  Sunday- school 
work  anywhere  done  I  have  seen  done  in  log- 
cabin  settlements  in  the  distant  West  Now, 
with  our  luxuriously  -  appointed  churches, 
chapel  and  Sunday -school -rooms,  well  -  filled 
libraries,  “lesson- helps”  without  number  and 
fine  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  why  are 
such  meagre  spiritual  results  so  much  debated 
and  deplored? 

More  than  a  place  to  work  in,  tools  to  work 
with  and  materials  to  work  up,  is  the  work¬ 
man  himself.  The  place  may  be  a  poor  one, 
the  tools  scanty  and  rude,  the  materials  un¬ 
promising,  yet  a  workman  whose  heart  is  thor¬ 
oughly  in  his  work  may  have  more  to  show  for 
it  in  the  end  than  another,  although  in  every 
respect  better  equipped,  but  who  having  no 
clear  and  earnest  aim  is  satisfied  with  simply 
going  through  the  prescribed  motions. 

Said  a  Sunday-school  teacher  to  me  once,  “I 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured. 

by  local  applications,  as  th  y  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  ot  the  ear.  Tiiere  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
<8  caused  by  an  inflamed  cond'tion  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  nut  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  bearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  infltmed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  eive  One  Hundrtd  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars  free 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
re  sold  by  Druggists,  7Jc. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SO’S  C 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSEFAILSr"  , 

t  Coujih  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use  | 
In  time.  Sold  by  drujigists. 
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Beware  of  Imitations^ 


PERl^l^^' 

sauce„..,. 

^'^'9'nai  and  Genuine  Worcester*  i 

Ladies, at  luncheon  parties  and  at  all  home' 
meals.will  find  a  delicacy  of  flavor  in  all 
dishes  savored  with  this  sauce-for  soups, 
fish. meats,  gravy,  game,  salads  etc. 

SiONATiinF  JohnDvneonsAjn:) 

^on every  twiile  CXJi-**-  Agents -AiewTbrk 


wicked,  woefnl  waste  at  the  very  fonntain 
head. 

From  Bethlehem’s  Manger  to  Oalvary’s  Gross 
Ohrist  nsed  every  power  and  opportunity  for 
Qod.  Wickedness  therefore  neither  wasted  his 
time  nor  weakened  his  powers.  Invincible 
against  both  devils  and  men  he  has  stood  for 
nineteen  hundred  years.  Possessed  of  Qod’s 
peace  and  parity,  he  wielded  the  very  power 
of  God.  The  coming  of  his  kingdom  may  be 
delayed,  but  can  never  be  defeated.  Going 
forth  to  meet  God,  he  could  reverently  say, 
“I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest 
me  to  do.”  Therefore  composed  and  confi. 
dent,  he  could  exclaim,  “Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit.  ”  God’s  welcome 
in  heaven  always  awaits  him  who  has  finished 
God’s  work  on  earth.  With  absolute  fearless¬ 
ness,  Ohrist  could  challenge  the  angry  multi¬ 
tude  which  hated  him  becauie  of  his  holiness, 
in  words  which  rang  with  eternal  truth, 
“Which  of  you  oonvicteth  me  of  sin?”  With 
all  the  power,  canning  and  corruption  at  their 
command,  the  Sanhedrin  was  not  able  to  secure 
evidence  which  would  convince  even  a  Pilate 
of  Christ’s  guilt.  Ohrist  passed  from  earth  to 
heaven  without  personal  regret.  He  returned 
to  his  Father’s  throne  as  sinless  and  stainless 
as  he  left  it.  In  him  we  have  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  holiness  combined.  To  a  world 
enslaved  to  self,  he  taught  the  lesson  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Others  came  to  be  ministered  unto, 
he  to  minister.  In  every  issue,  God’s  will  was 
supreme.  This  is  the  pivotal  point  between 
sinner  and  saint. 

In  Ohristian  lands  mothers  consecrate  their 
children  to  God.  In  Pagan  lands,  they  are 
taught  to  worship  idols.  The  best  authorities 
inform  ns  that  China  annually  expends  between 
three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  burning  of  incense.  What  are  the  paltry 
thousands  spent  by  all  the  missionary  boards 
for  China's  conversion  to  Christ  compared  with 
this  vast  sum?  Think  you  that  had  China 
spent  this  sum  in  the  service  of  Ohrist  she 
would  now  be  the  belated  of  nations  appealing 
for  our  sympathy  and  help?  Drop  out  of  our 
national  life  the  service  rendered  by  godly 
mothers  who  teach  their  children  from  their 
earliest  years,  by  prayer,  precept  and  life,  that 
they  belong  to  God,  and  inside  of  a  century 
you  will  have  relegated  our  nation  from  the 
front  to  the  rear. 

Public  opinion  is  all  wrong  as  to  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  our  nation.  Not  brave,  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  admirals  and  generals,  with  mighty 
armies  and  navies  at  their  command,  but 
mothers  with  children  at  their  knees.  Primary 
Sunday-school  teachers  who  gather  about  them 
every  week  their  thousands,  and  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Junior  Endeavor  Societies,  and 
Mission  Bands — it  is  from  these  and  such  as 


these  that  our  little  ones  learn  of  that  liberty 
vthich  is  dearer  than  life.  Above  all  other 
kings  here  is  “another  king,  one  Jesus, ”  to 
whom  alone  they  lovingly  bow.  Ohrist  saw 
this  and  said,  “Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Bums 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  family  devotions, 
and  feeling  its  power  and  blessing  said, 

"Then  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  Isle." 


A  society  of  twenty-three  members  has  been 
organized  among  the  young  ladies  in  the 
Michigan  school  for  the  blind,  at  Lansing. 

A  Junior  society  has  been  formed  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 
The  Young  People’s  society  continues  to  thrive. 

Christian  Endeavor  literature  was  recently 
sent  to  Marash,  Turkey,  at  the  request  of  M. 
G.  Papazian,  A  intab,  who  writes:  “Ohristian 
Endeavor  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  us.  I 
hope  it  may  be  the  same  to  them  in  Marash.  ’  ’ 

Ohristian  Endeavorers,  your  ears,  please.  In 
1892  sixteen  great  nations  agree  to  suppress 
the  slave,  opium  and  liquor  traffics  in  a  certain 
portion  of  Africa.  Let  ns  have  a  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  sufficient  pressure  upon  these  same  nations 
and  others  to  secure  to  all  so-called  mission 
lands  protection  from  the  awful  evil  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  opium  and  liquor  traffic.  Ex- 
President  Harrison  has  nobly  said:  “The  men 
who  like  Paul  have  gone  to  heathen  lands 
with  the  message,  ‘We  seek  not  yours,  but 
you,  ’  have  been  hindered  by  those  who  coming 
after  have  reversed  the  message.  Rnm  and 
other  corrupting  agencies  come  in  with  our 
boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble  races 
wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the  Whiteman’s 
vices.  ’  ’ 


THe  Prayer  Meeting 


ALL  THINGS  NEW. 

Eceles.  7:10;  Eph.2;ll-12:  Rev.  21:1-7. 

A  prominent  professor  of  social  science  not 
long  ago  published  in  one  of  the  reviews  an 
article  on  “the  absurd  folly  of  trying  to  make 
the  world  over.”  The  seer  in  the  vision  that 
closes  the  New  Testament  saw  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  from  the 
throne  saying,  “Behold  I  make  all  things 
new.”  Science  may  be  pessimistic,  but  the 
Gospel  is  good  news  of  fullest  hope.  The 
business  of  Christians  is  to  be  workers  together 
with  God  in  the  realization  of  this  hope,  a 
service  which  finds  in  the  new  year  its  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  the  new  man  its  agent,  in  the  new 
city  of  God  its  ideal. 

The  New  Year  is  its  opportunity  (Eccles.  vii. 
10).  The  line  over  which  we  pass  into  the 
twentieth  century  may  be  as  imaginary  as  the 
equator  and  as  arbitrarily  chosen  as  Booker 
Washington’s  birthday. 

“Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 

Every  morn  Is  the  world  made  new.” 

I^In  a  day  or  a  decade'we  ’can  live  but  a 


moment  at  a  time.  But  before  those  who  are 
ready  to  claim  their  momentary  heritage 
therein,  the  new  year  and  the  new  century 
stretch  with  wonderful  wideness  of  prospect 
and  measnrelessnesB  of  opportunity.  Out  of 
the  future,  which  is  hope,  ever  becoming  the 
present,  which  is  opportunity,  we  make  the 
past,  which  is  achievement. 

The  New  Man  is  its  agent  (Eph.  ii.  11-23). 
He  who  is  without  God  may  be  without  hope 
in  the  world,  but  he  who  is  in  Christ  Jesns  U 
no  stranger  from  the  covenants  of  the  promise. 
He  is  new  in  his  relation  to  God,  having  turned 
from  old  sinning  aforetime  in  the  flesh,  to  be 
made  nigh  unto  God,  receiving  peace,  en¬ 
franchisement,  access  to  the  Father  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  new  in  his 
relation  to  his  fellows,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
holy  commonwealth  of  God’s  people.  The  cross 
which  makes  nigh  to  the  Father  abolishes  all 
separation  from  the  brethren.  The  community 
of  the  children  of  God  becomes  one  new  man 
and  together  is  bnilded  into  a  holy  temple. 
There  is  no  room  for  enmity  in  the  new  heart 
or  for  walls  of  partition  in  the  new  church. 
To  them  that  are  afar  off  is  the  message  of 
peace,  and  all  men  through  the  cross  are  called 
to  receive,  and  by  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit 
within  to  assist  in  realizing,  the  same  cove¬ 
nants  of  the  promise. 

The  New  City  of  God  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian’s  hope  (Rev.  xxi.  1-7).  The  prom¬ 
ised  renewal  extends  to  society,  the  fellowship 
of  men  in  all  their  relations.  In  the  midst  of 
men  organized  in  the  busy  life  of  the  city  God 
shall  set  up  his  throne,  and  the  social,  com¬ 
mercial,  civic  life  of  men  shall  be  made  new. 
The  new  heart  shall  find  expression  in  the  new 
life,  which  shall  organize  itself  in  the  new 
society.  So  come  peace  and  purity  and  joy. 
The  former  things,  the  fruits  of  man’s  sin  and 
separative  greed,  pass  away.  The  Lamb  on  the 
throne  makes  all  things  new. 

The  power  that  brings  renewal  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  The  new  city  comes  out  of 
heaven  and  God  dwells  therein.  The  new  man 
is  his  creation  and  the  temple  of  the  new  heart 
and  of  the  new  Christian  community  is  for  the 
habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit.  “I  will  be 
his  God  and  he  shall  be  my  Son,  ’  ’  is  the  old 
promise,  renewed  this  new  year,  this  new  day, 
to  believing,  longing  hearts,  and  making  ^1 
things  new. _ 

The  electrician  cannot  charge  your  body 
with  electricity  while  a  single  thread  con¬ 
nects  you  with  the  ground,  and  breaks  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  your  insulation.  The  Lord  Jesus 
cannot  fully  save  you  while  there  is  one  point 
of  controversy  between  yon  and  him.  Let  him 
have  that  one  last  thing,  the  last  barrier  and 
film  to  a  life  of  blessedness,  and  glory  will 
come  filling  your  soul.  — F.  B.  Meyer. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker  I  The 
Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  us 
those  bounties  which  proceed  more  immediately 
from  his  hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  blessing 
we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  be 
derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the 
great  Author  of  good.— Joseph  Addison. 
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Day  by  Day 


ME  DITATIONS  FOR  THE  MORNINO  WATCH.* 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D-D. 

Seventh  MesMa*. 

THEME:  “  HIS  LONGING.” 

One  needs  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his 
Bible  very  carefully  in  order  to  find  out  just 
what  God’s  longing  for  his  life  may  be.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  is  essential  to 
aa  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  God.  His 
principles  plainly  presented  there  will  guard 
ns  against  mistakes  and  fancifnl  ideas.  God 
does  not  desire  his  children  to  walk  in  dark, 
ness  and  uncertainty,  but  it  is  bis  will  that  we 
ahould  walk  constantly  in  the  light.  ”He  ha 
his  purpose  for  each  one  of  his  children.  If  we 
wonld  know  his  plan  then  we  mnst  have, 

“First :  A  heart  and  will  subject  to  God  and 
to  his  word. 

"Second:  An  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Boriptnres. 

“Third:  An  abject  abandonment  of  life  to 
the  Spirit’s  teaching  and  leading. 

“Fourth:  A  heart  practiced  in  communing 
with  God. 

“Fifth:  An  absolute  confidence  that  God 
will  do  for  us  what  is  wisest  and  best. 

“Sixth:  Patience  which  will  enable  ns  to 
wait  his  time  and  nnfoldings. 

“Serenth :  An  obedient  heart  to  carry  ont  his 
instructions.  Failure  in  any  one  of  these  con 
ditions  will  be  the  measure  of  our  inability  to 
discern  God’s  leading.  A  warped  judgment 
cannot  accurately  weigh  evidence,  defective 
sight  is  placed  out  of  court  as  a  true  witness  of 
sise,  color  or  distance.  A  man  who  is  deaf 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  evidence  about  the 
quality  of  mnsic ;  so  a  sonl  instructed  in  the 
written  mind  of  God  and  nnaocnstomed  to  in¬ 
tercourse  with  God  cannot  pass  judgment  as  to 
what  is  in  keeping  with  God.  Happy  is  the 
who  has  a  single  heart  and  mind  in  all 
this  matter,  for  he  is  not  far  from  discerning 
the  will  of  God.” 

If  we  study  carefully  the  Epistles  we  shall 
find  that  wherever  a  figure  is  used  to  present 
the  Ohrist  life  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  success  suggested.  If  it  is  pictured  as  a  race 
the  goal  is  possible  and  the  prise  may  be  forth¬ 
coming,  if  it  is  a  conflict  there  is  a  reasonably 
sore  prospect  of  winning  a  victory.  Indeed  if 
one  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
he  can  find  no  excuse  for  failure  and  certainly 
no  license  to  sin,  and  while  it  is  true  that  we 
have  the  nature  of  the  flesh  with  us,  yet  it  is 
likewise  true  as  Panl  has  said,  “The  law  of 
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the  Spirit  of  life  in  Ohrist  Jesus  sets  ns  free  STUDIKS  IN  ,>lD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE, 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.’’  the  <  hAPSOdt  of  zion  redeemed. 


If  you  hold  a  knife  in  your  hand  and  take 
away  the  support  of  yunr  fingers  it  drops  in¬ 
stantly  because  the  law  of  gravitation  pulls  it 
down.  If  yon  remove  the  support  and  com¬ 
mand  the  knife  not  to  fall  year  command  is  of 
no  avail  because  the  law  is  still  in  operation, 
but  if  yon  take  a  little  magnet  isnd  tonoh  it  to 
the  steel  of  the  knife  yon  may  remove^yonr 
support  and  while  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
still  active  there  is  a  higher  law  which  offsets 
it  and  holds  the  knife  in  a  stationary  position. 
Granted  the  fact  that  there  is  a  moral  law 
that  pulls  ns  down  constantly,  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  may  submit 
to  the  higher  law  b;  means  of  which  we  are 
more  than  conquerors. 

First:  It  is  God’s  longing  that  we  should  be 
saved,  and  if  the  eye  of  any  nnsaved  person 
lights  npon  this  page  let  him  remember  that 
all  things  are  now  ready  for  him  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  life.  God  says  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  “Let  the  wicked  forsake  bis  way  and 
the  nnrighteons  man  his  thought  and  let  him 
return  nnto  the  Lord  for  he  will  have  mercy 
npon  him,  and  to  onr  God  for  he  will  abnnd 
antly  pardon, ’’ and  be  declares  in  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  in  the  old  in  parable  and 
by  direct  statement  that  thongh  one’s  sins  be 
like  scarlet  they  may  be  made  white  as  snow. 

Second:  God  longs  that  we  shall  be  like 
Ohrist.  He  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  this,  therefore  (he  indifferent  life,  the 
selfish  life,  the  worldly  life  of  a  Christian 
mast  sorely  grieve  him.  If  in  anything,  there¬ 
fore,  car  lives  have  departed  from  the  likeness 
of  his  dear  Son  jnst  to  that  extent  we  are  not 
living  as  he  wonld  have  ns  live.  There  are 
certain  helps  to  this  Ohrist  likeness. 

(1)  Familiarity  with  the  Word  of  God.  By 
the  working  of  his  own  power  God  takes  his 
Word  and  changes  it  into  a  Ohristlike  charac¬ 
ter,  so  that  we  may  speak  and  think  and  live  as 
Jesns  wonld  do  if  he  were  here. 

(2)  Meditation  will  help  ns  to  become  more 
like  him,  bat  jnst  as  the  vine  needs  a  trellis  np 
which  it  may  climb,  so  onr  thongbts  mast  have 
a  support  and  this  leads  ns  back  again  to  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  the  man  who  knows  bis 
Bible  well  enough  to  stop  occasionally  and  let 
its  passages  ran  through  his  mind,  that  becomes 
almost  nnoonscioDsly  to  himself  more  and  more 
like  the  Son  of  God 

(8)  Prayer  is  of  inestimable  valne,  and  that 
man  who  has  not  learned  the  secret  of  qniet 
waiting  before  God  in  personal  prayer  has 
failed  to  acquire  one  of  the  most  helpfnl  agen¬ 
cies  in  becoming  like  bis  Savionr.  It  mnst 
also  be  remembered  in  this  Morning  Watch  as 
we  think  of  God’s  longing  for  ns,  that  what  he 
longs  to  have  ns  do  and  be  be  stands  ready  to 
help  ns  do  and  be.  Every  command  of  his  is 
oonpled  with  a  promise  of  helpfnlness,  there¬ 
fore  be  not  discouraged.  If  yon  have  met  with 
failure  in  the  past  it  is  not  becanse  yonr  heav¬ 
enly  Father  does  not  have  some  great  blessing 
for  yon,  bnt  because  having  that  blessing  yon 
yourself  were  blind  to  it.  Let  this  prayer  be 
offered  therefore  this  morning.  Mu- 

First :  Lord,  let  me  know  thy  will  concerning 
my  own  life  and  I  will  do  it. 

Second:  Show  me  where  I  have  been  wrong 
in  other  days  and  every  known  evil  with  thy 
help  I  will  forsake. 

Third :  Let  me  take  no  step  from  this  day  on 
without  waiting  for  thine  especial  guidance 

If  this  prayer  is  offered  and  its  promises  kept 
it  is  possible  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  heavenly 
Christian  experience. 


IV. 

I  The  Judgment  of  Babylon  (Phase  II  )  having 
,  ended  in  Israel’s  redemption,  brings  in  the 
Second  Movement  with  Phase  III  (Isaiah  xlix., 
!l..  li.), 

ZION  AND  REDE  1PTION 


The  magnificent  scene  of  the  first  Movement, 
the  andience-room  of  the  nniverse,  has  passed 
away.  The  scene  is  a  wide  waste:  afar  in  the 
distance  lies  captive  Israel,  prone  upon  the 
ground  in  utter  discouragement ;  in  the  fore- 
gronnd  stands  a  solitary  figure,  solitary  yet 
typical  of  a  multitnde,  for  it  is  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  the  nation  Israel. 

Yet  not  the  whole  nation.  Already  the  idea 
begins  to  narrow  down.  We  saw  in  Phase  II. 
that  there  were  in  the  nation  many  to  whom 
remonstrances  had  to  be  addressed  and  harsh 
words  spoken,  because  they  did  not  understand 
and  believe  God’s  interpretation  of  his  will. 
So  now  the  “remnant”  has  become  the  Servant 
—the  devoted  few  who  are  ready  to  take  up 
the  covenant  position  of  blessing  to  the  world. 
It  is  this  typical  character— the  remnant — whom 
we  now  hear  speaking  (xlix.  1-12).  This 
Servant  of  Jehovah  begins  his  message  to  the 
far  nations : 


Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me. 


I  But  he  is  soon  overcome  with  a  sense  of  past 
I  failnre : 


I  I  said  I  have  labored  in  vain.  I  have  spent  my 
'  strength  for  naught. 

I  Jehovah  answers  to  remind  him  of  his  glori- 
I  ons  office ;  not  only  to  raise  the  tribes  of  Israel ; 

!  his  mission  is  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  ends  of 
I  the  earth. 

'  It  is  too  light  a  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my 
I  servant  to  raise  the  tribes  of  Jacob.  I  give  thee  also 
for  a  light  to  the  Gtentiles. 

An  ontbnrst  of  mnsic  and  song  responds 
(xlix.  18) :  Heaven  and  earth  join  in  singing, 
for  joy  at  the  comforting  of  the  Lord’s  afflicted 
people. 

Sing,  O  heavens!  and  be  Joyfnl,  Dearth  I  And  break 

into  singing  ye  mountains! 

For  Jehovah  bath  comforted  His  people!  He  will  have 

compassion  upon  His  afBictedI 

Next  follows  a  dialogne  (xlix.l4;l:8)  be¬ 
tween  the  Servant  of  Jehovah — the  Remnant 
—and  Despondent  Zion,  that  is  the  city  Jeru¬ 
salem,  so  long  forsaken  by  her  children,  who 
are  in  captivity. 

Zion  cries  that  she  is  forsaken. 

The  Servant  answers:  Thongh  a  mother 
shonld  forsake  her  child,  yet  God  will  restore 
Jernsalem,  nntil  she  is  too  strait  for  her  in¬ 
habitants. 

Zion  cries.  How  should  a  solitary  exile  bring 
forth  new  inhabitants? 

The  Servant  replies,  God  will  raise  np  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  nations— kings  and  queens  are 
fostering  them  for  her. 

Zion  is  stil  incrednlons.  “Can  the  prey  be 
taken  from  the  mighty  f  Oan  the  captives  and 
the  terrible  escape?” 

The  Servant  answers :  Her  Saviour  is  mighty. 
Hath  God  divorced  Israel?  or  is  the  Lord’s 
hand  shortened? 

The  dialogne  ended,  we  hear  a  Soliloqny  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  ( who  now  takes  a  morf 
personal  form — 1.  4-11).  He  is  awakened  daily 
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by  the  inspiring  word — he  submits  to  the  pains 
of  martyrdom,  confident  in  the  God  who  will 
justify  him.  He  is  made  a  Toioe  of  separation 
between  those  who  hear  him  and  find  light  in 
darkness,  and  those  who  refuse  to  hear  and 
walk  in  the  light  of  their  own  firebrands. 

And  now  begins  a  very  beantifnl  Lyric 
Movement  of  the  gradual  Awakening  of  Zion — 
just  such  a  lyrical  movement  as  we  find  in 
oratorio  (li.  1-8).  It  is  a  phase  of  comfort  re¬ 
sulting  in  hope.  Remember  that  the  nation 
Israel  lies  prone  upon  the  ground  in  the  apathy 
of  despair.  The  Servant  cries  to  them  to  look 
to  their  past  and  take  comfort.  For  the  waste 
places  of  Zion  shall  again  be  as  Eden. 

Hearken  unto  Mel  Ye  that  follow  the  right— ye  that 
seek  Jehovah! 

Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn]  To  the  hole  of 
the  pit  whence  ye  are  dugl  (The  early  history  of 
Israel). 


For  Jehovah  comforteth  Zion  (Jerusalem;— He  com- 
forteth  all  her  waste  places! 

He  will  ms  ke  her  wilderness  like  Eden  and  her  desert 
like  a  garden  of  Jehovah. 

Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  tberein-songs  of  praise, 
and  lond  melody. 

The  Servant  pauses,  but  there  is  no  response. 
Then  Jehovah  speaks,  crying  comfort  to  his 
people  by  the  hope  of  their  glorious  future: 
salvation  is  near. 

My  justice  is  near!  My  salvation  goeth  forth!  Mine 
arms  will  judge  the  peoples! 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  Me,  and  on  My  arms  shall 
they  trust. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath! 

For  the  heavens  shall  vanish  like  stnoke— the  earth 
shall  decay  as  a  garment. 

And  its  inhabitants  shall  perish  like  a  mere  nothing! 
But  My  salvation  shall  be  forever— My  righteousness 
shall  not  fail! 

Again  there  is  no  response. 

So  then  Jehovah  comforts  his  people  with 
the  assurance  that  they  need  not  fear  the  re¬ 
proach  of  men: 

Hearken  unto  Me,  ye  that  know  ttie  right-  ye  people  in 
whose  heart  is  My  teaching. 

Fear  not  the  reproach  of  men!  Be  not  afraid  of  their 
revilings! 

For  as  a  garment  shall  the  moth  eat  them— as  wool  will 
the  insect  eat  them! 

But  My  righteousness  shall  be  forever-  My  salvation  to 
all  generations. 

Still  there  is  no  response.  Now  the  Oeles- 
tial  Ohoms  comes  in  with  its  three  calls  to 
awake ;  like  antiphons  to  these  three  calls  to 
Israel  (li,9— lii.  7).  But  the  first  cry  of  this 
Ohoms  is  not  to  Israel  but  to  Jehovah  himself. 
Call  to  awake.  (Addressed  to  God. ) 


Awake!  Awake!  Put  on  thy  strength,  thou  arm  of 
Jehovah! 

Awake!  As  in  the  days  of  old— as  in  former  times! 

Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  hew  Rahab  (Egypt)  in  pieces? 
That  didst  pierce  the  dragon?  (So  that  the  sun 
shone  again). 

Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  dry  up  the  sea— the  waters  of 
the  great  deep? 

That  madest  the  depths  a  way  for  thy  ransomed  to  pass 
over?  (The  Red  Sea  and  Jordan). 

In  response  to  this  appeal  Jehovah  for  the 
third  time  comforts  his  people :  will  they  fear 
man,  that  shall  die,  when  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  saith  that  the  captive  exiles  shall  be 
loosed?  For  it  is  he  who  terrifieth  the  sea  so 
that  its  waves  roar,  who  hath  hidden  Israel 
with  the  shadow  of  his  hand. 

Still  there  is  no  response. 

Therefore  the  Celestial  Ohoms  makes  a  sec¬ 
ond  call ;  this  time  to  Jerusalem. 

Awake,  awake!  Stand  up,  O  Jerusalem 
Which  has  drunk  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  cup  of  bis 
fury. 

Jehovah  her  God  hath  taken  out  of  her  hand 
the  cup  of  staggering,  and  given  it  to  her  ene¬ 
mies. 

But  again  there  is  no  response. 

A  third  time  the  Celestial  Ohoms  gives  a 
lond  cry,  calling  again  to  Zion  to  awake  and 
shake  herself  from  the  dust  and  put  on  her 
strength. 

Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  thou  Jerusalem  the 
Holy  city! 

For  never  more  shall  the  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean 
enter  thee. 

Shake  thyself  from  the  dust!  Arise!  Take  thy  seat,  O 
Jerusalem! 

Loose  thyself  from  the  bonds  of  thy  neck,  thou  captive 
daughter  of  Zion! 

Now  the  Awakening  begins  (lii.  7-10): 
slumbering  Israel  stirs,  looks  up,  sees  upon  the 
mountains  the  feet  of  the  messengers  of  salva¬ 
tion  ;  then  the  watchmen  of  Zion  catch  up  the 
cry: 

Hark!  Thy  watchmen  have  called  outl  They  rejoice 
together! 

Now  Jerusalem  hath  awakened  and  her  waste 
places  sing  together;  the  whole  earth  sees  the 
salvation : 


Gk>  ye  out  of  her  midst!  Be  ye  clean,  ye  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  Jehovah! 

For  ye  shall  not  go  out  in  haste,  nor  shall  ye  go  in  flight; 
Jehovah  shall  go  before  you— the  Hod  of  Israel  shall 
bring  up  the  rear! 

So  the  third  phase  melts  away  and  the  fourth 
phase,  not  only  the  central  portion  of  this 
prophecy,  but  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
prophecy,  comes  into  view.* 

fourth;  phase. 

THE  SERVANT  EXALTED. 

The  train  of  thought  has  passed  to  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  as  prosperous  (lii.  18.  The 
Revised  Version  deal  wisely  does  not  give  the 
correct  idea).  The  Servant  has  now  become  a 
Mystic  Person :  and  to  the  idea  of  martyrdom 
is  added  that  idea  of  vicarious  suffering. 

This  very  remarkable  prophecy  (lii.  18-liii. 
12),  so  familiar  to  ns  all,  so  blessed  as  it  has 
been  to  all  our  souls,  is  yet  hardly  understood 
by  any  of  us.  Like  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  we 
need  someone  to  tell  ns  what  it  means.  All 
the  more  because  we  usually  read  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  prophecy  of  the  Sin-bearing 
Servant  of  Jehovah  begins  not  with  the  fifty- 
third  chapter,  but  with  lii.  18.  To  attempt 
to  elncidate  its  deep  significance  would  carry 
ns  far  beyond  the  province  of  these  studies. 
We  can  but  seek  such  light  as  may  be  fonnd^in 
a  view  of  its  literary  form. 

The  prophecy  is  in  five  strophes  of  9,  10,  12, 
18  and  15  lines,  the  gradually  increasing  length 
being  an  essential  feature  of  the  form,  whish 
has  been  moulded  by  the  thought.  But  the 

*  Readers  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  these  studies  will 
remember  that  it  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  Hebrew 
iiteratnre  to  have  the  climax  in  the  centre,  like  the  key¬ 
stone  of  an  arch. 
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Jehovah  maketh  bare  his  arm  before  all  nations. 

All  the  ends  of  the  earth  see  the  salvation  of  our  Hod.” 

Then  comes  the  lyric  outburst  (vss.  11,  12) 
calling  upon  the  exiles  to  set  out  from  Babylon, 
bearing  with  them  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah, 
the  temple  furniture : 

Depart  ye!  Depart  ye!  Ho  ye  out  hence!  Touch  not  the 
unclean! 
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outline,  flaily  readinkTH  and  a  Inr^.^e  quantity  of 
RyjBr  t  and  ikther  X>!furn  so  htipful 

'  ;  ^  to  the  t>iorhs‘r  <'l**fli  Kf 

Airei  t^  wiiiited.  Ueu.U.!(uble,9n9arkt‘lsi„<.hiriigu 


Ef  en  so,  my  lord — there  be  the  instruments  to  pnn'e  the  claim."  —  Shakespeare. 
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“One  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the  musical 
world  of  the  nineteenth  century.” — Wm.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  VOCALION  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  condensed  pipe-organ, 
built  entirely  on  pipe-organ 
principles,  applied  by  a  special  pat¬ 
ented  system.  It  costs  half  the 
usual  pipe-organ  price  and  less  than 
half  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

Its  tones  are  remarkable  for  their 
pureness  and  delicacy. 

Catalogue  N,  fully  descriptive,  with  illustrations  and  specifi¬ 
cations,  on  reiiuest. 

TKe  VocaLlion  Orga-n  Company 


style  H 


l.'ib  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  Twentieth  Street.  New  York 
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mportant  feature  of  the  stmotnre  ie  that  the 
first  line  of  each  strophe  states  the  whole 
thought  of  the  strophe,  which  is  then  elaborated 
in  the  other  lines.  The  Chorus  of  Nations  per¬ 
ceives  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  to  be  prosperous 
and  highly  exalted,  greatly  to  their  astonish¬ 
ment  who  had  despised  his  marred  visage. 
Jehovah  begins: 

Behold  my  Servant  shall  prosper 
Shall  rise,  be  lift  up,  be  exceedingly  high. 

Strophe  2 — The  Chorus  of  Nations  bursts  forth : 
Who  gave  believing  to  that  which  we  heard? 
or  recognized  Jehovah’s  hand  when  we  saw 
his  Servant  without  form  or  comeliness,  re¬ 
jected  of  men? 

It  is  still  not  Israel  alone,  but  the  entire 
chorus  of  nations,  tyho  continue: 

Strophe  3:  Snrely  our  ai  Iments  He  bore 

And  our  pains  He  did  take  for  His  burden. . . . 
Strophe  4:  Oppressed,  He  did  humble  Himself, 

Nor  opened  His  month, . 

Strophe  5:  But  Jehovah  had  purposed  to  bruise  Him, 
Had  laid  on  Him  sickness 
Tea,  He  the  sin  of  the  many  has  borne 
For  the  transgressors  He  interposes, . 

It  if  through  this  vicarious  suffering  that  the 
Servant  becomes  exalted,  and  upon  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Servant  follows  of  necessity  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  Zion,  and  so  this  Phase  IV.,  the 
keystone  of  this  arch  of  prophecy  which  con¬ 
nects  earth  with  heaven,  closes  with  four  lyrics 
of  Zion  exalted.1  Zion  is  still  the  city  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  in  the  first  lyric  (liv.  1-12)  Jerusa¬ 
lem  is  a  personification  of  the  whole  nation 
Israel,  figured  as  Jehovah’s  Bride: 

For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  ;  Jehovah  Sabaoth  his 
name ; 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  one  of  Israel ;  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth  is  He  called. 

The  second  lyric  is  of  Zion  the  beautiful  and 
impregnable  city  (Jerusalem;  liv.  11-17): 

Lo  I  am  setting  in  antimony  (used  for  painting  around 
the  eyes  to  add  to  their  brilliancy)  thy  stones. 

And  I  will  found  thee  in  sapphires. 

And  I  wili  set  rubies  for  thy  pinnacles,  and  thy  gates 
shall  be  sparkling  stones. 

And  all  thy  borders  stones  of  delight— stones  of  joy, 
jewels  1 

The  third  lyric  is  Zion  inviting  the  nations 
to  share  with  her  the  free  covenant  of  Jehovah 
(Iv.  1-6): 

Hoi  All  yea  that  are  thirsty —come  ye  to  the  waters. 

The  fourth  (Iv.  6-13)  sings  of  the  nations 
turning  to  God  and  led  to  Zion  with  singing. 

For  with  joy  shall  ye  go  out  1  With  peace  shall  ye  be  led 
forth  I 

The  mountains  and  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you 
into  singing. 

Tea,  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree  t 
Instead  of  the  nettle  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  1 
It  shall  be  to  Jehovah  for  a  name. 

For  an  everlasting  sign,  that  shall  not  be  cast  off. 

L.  S.  H. 


Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


The  new  century,  with  its  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  in  Utah  and  Pnerto  Rico,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  monthly  missionary  meeting — 
first  by  Dr.  McAfee,  whose  late  careful  study  ^ 
of  the  Mormon  field  is  a  revelation  of  hope 
that  its  regeneration  is  not  distant. 

Awakened  thought  is  manifest  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  religious  topics  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  The  comparative  results  of  Mormon 
and  Christian  teachings  are  weighed  even  by 
those  who  are  not  entirely  disenthralled.  The 


AFTER  THE 
EVENING  OUT 

a  cup  of  Burnham’s  Clam  noiilllnii  will 
assure  you  sweet  sleep;  it  will  always  be 
found  a  source  of  delicate  but  effectual 
refreshment.  All  grocers  and  Druggist.-. 
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new  army  of  twenty  or  twenty -five  thonsanc  | 
boys  and  girls  educated  by  the  Woman’s  Board 
is  astir  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Young 
Utah  is  going  out  to  control  the  state— some 
are  earnest  Ohristians,  and  (without exception) 
alienated  from  Mormonism.  St.  George  in 
Southern  Utah  was  formerly  a  place  of  banish¬ 
ment  for  strong,  heady  men  who  proved  un¬ 
manageable,  yet  had  not  courage  to  practice 
blood  atonement  by  cutting  their  own  throats. 

Services  held  at  this  place  were  crowded  by 
earnest  listeners  —  some  of  them  intelligent 
men.  Quite  as  dense  a  crowd  stood  outside, 
and  more  went  away.  The  time  is  coming 
when  they  will  say  to  church  leaders,  "You  go 
your  way  and  we  will  go  ours.  ’’ 

Sanctuaries  are  needed  in  Utah’s  beautiful 
valleys,  for  the  time  is  coming  when,  through 
the  power  of  God  in  connection  with  the 
preached  Word,  there  will  be  such  an  ingath¬ 
ering  of  souls  as  we  have  not  known. 

Dr.  Thompson,  just  returned  from  Pnerto 
Rico,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  island 
and  the  hopeful  condition  of  Christian  work 
there.  At  San  Juan,  the  place  of  assembly 
was  found  as  it  never  is  in  New  York— by  the 
crowd  wending  its  way  thither. 

Mayagnez  is  the  most  beantifu  town  on  the 
island  Twenty-five  services  were  held  at 
different  points.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
people  packed  the  audience-room  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  said  to  be  standing  outside.  So 
dense  was  the  crowd  that  the  collectors  could 
not  get  around. 

Souls  are  pressing  into  the  kingdom.  At  a 
catechumen  class,  sixty -six  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  church  fellowship  and  at  an 
after  meeting  there  were  nineteen  more.  Al¬ 
though  a  priest  from  a  neighboring  balcony 
warned  the  people  against  the  heretics,  they 
called  after  the  ministers,  ‘ '  Come  back  again.  ’  ’ 

At  the  house  of  a  coffee  planter  in  a  rural 
district,  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  people 
stood  outside  listening  to  the  Gospel  for  an 
hour,  the  house  being  too  small  to  accommo¬ 
date  them. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  father  of  the 
present  occupant  obtained  a  Bible  from  a  col 
portenr.  This  was  brought  ouc  of  kbe  house 
for  the  service.  Its  teachings  had  so  infected 
the  community  that  all  had  been  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  priest. 

There  are  now  at  Pnerto  Rico  in  connection 
with  Presbyterian  work  five  ministers  and 
eleven  stations  where  constant  or  occasional 
services  are  held,  and  three  schools.  We 
ought  to  have  a  dozen  ministers  and  a  dozen 
schools.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  view  the 
stars  and  stripes  floating  over  the  island.  We 
want  to  see  it  united  in  Christ. 

Dr.  Grace  Atkins  was  introduced,  who  will 
sail  very  soon  as  medical  missionary  at  San 
Juan. 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Bell,  Baker  City,  Ore., 
writes  to  the  Horn*  Board  April,  1900: 

"The  large  number  dismissed  and  dropped  is 
accounted  for  by  two  or  three  facts. 

1st.  We  have  dismissed  quite  a  number  tc  the 
Sumpter  Church  and  some  to  other  churches. 

2d.  We  have  dropped  quite  a  number  who 
have  been  carried  for  two  or  three  years,  who 
are  wholly  non  active,  and  others  we  know  not 
of  their  whereabouts. 

Sumpter  Church  was  organized  out  of  this 
church,  thirty  miles  distant.  One  year  ago 
the  Home  Board  was  paying  Dr.  Gwynne  at 
the  rate  of  |600  per  annum  for  this  church. 
Last  October  the  amount  was  reduced  to  the 
rate  of  $500  per  annum  and  we  now  ask  for 
only  ^00  from  April  1,  1900,  to  April  1,  1901 
—and  we  hope  and  are  determined,  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  to  make  this  church 
self-supporting  during  the  coming  year.  We 
believe  that  we  can  do  so.  ’’ 


Tou 

know  what 
you're  ptautiug 
when  you  plant 
Ferry’s  Seeds.  If  you 
buy  cheap  seeds  you  can’t 
be  sure.  Take  no  chances  — 
^gel  Ferry’s.  Dealers  every¬ 
where  sell  them.  Write 
for  1901  Seed  Annual- 
mailed  free. 

0.  M.  FERRY  a  C&. 

DetroH,  Mich. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

in  every  city,  town  or  village.  No  special 
experience  is  required.  The  Cosmopolitan,  is 
starting  out  for  the  fall  subscription  season  of 
1900,  is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  work. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  to  agents,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
perseverance  can  largely  increase  his  income  by 
this  work,  even  if  spare  moments  only  are 
utilized.  Write  to-day  for  Special  Pall  Offer. 
Address. 

m  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE, 

Agents'  Department  Irvington-on-Endson.  N.  T. 


The  Maorazine  Education 

Ie  the  oldest  of  the  hish-class  educational  monthly 
magazineH.  Fully  up  to  date.  It  should  be  within 
reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  a  great  profession  and  not  a  mere  “  make¬ 
shift”  to  get  a  living. 

Librarians  shoum  include  EDUCATION  in  their  list 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  wonld  keep 
abreast  of  the  b-st  educational  thought.  Univeisally 
commended  by  the  best  educatioial  authorities.  $803 
a  year;  35  cents  a  copy;  sample  copy  for  6  two-cent 
stamos. 

A  “Symposium,”  by  leading  educators  on  Problems 
Facing  the  (1)  College,  (2)  Normal  Schcml,  (3)  Academy, 
'4)  High  School,  (5)  Our  Public  Schools  at  the  Opening 
i>f  the  Twentieth  (,'entury,  in  June  to  Dec.  Nos.  of 
EDUCATION.  These  numbers  free  to  anyone  sending  ns 
$3.00  for  a  new  subscription  for  1901. 

KASSON  &  PALMER 

PUBLISHERS 

50  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Invite  inspection  of  their  newly  enlarged 

HOUSEFURNISHINQ 
WARE  ROOMS 

extending  through  from  42d  to  4 1st 
Street,  forming  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  establishment  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry, 
Cellar.  Dining-Room,  I.ibrary,  Pantry,  Hall. 
Bath,  and  Stable, 


Only  Best  Manufactured  Goods. 


snd^’OKCELAIN  COOk: 
‘V,’,  <.H1NA  and  GLAS.S,  'AMI’ARY  AR- 

sick-room  and  nursery.  ICE-CREA.M 

'JlhLOW  \VAKE,  fire  SETS,  ANDIRONS,  and 
in  BRASS  and  IRON ;  CARPET-SVVEEP- 
ER.S.  HOUSECLEANINit  Articles 

Eddy  Refrigerators,  &c.,  &c. 


Goods  Delivered  l-'ree  to  any  part  of  the 
“Greater  .New  York,’’orcarefiiriy  I’acked  and 
Delivered  at  Stations  within  lOO  inile.s. 


ORDERS  BY  M.AIL  REf^EIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 
135  W.  4Ist  St. 

BETWEEN  BROADWAY  AND  6th  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  r-i'cr.. 


CURED 

WITH  LCOTHIWC,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer, Tumor.  Catarrh,  Piles.  Fistula.  Ulcer  and  all 
Skin  and  W  omb  Ldseases  Write  for  Illustrated  Uuolt. 
hCDlf.-W).  Address  UU.  It  YE.  K.anHaaCTty,.Wo. 
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Home  Department 


CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOR 

CHRISTIAN  CHIIOREN 
TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  LIKE. 


A  NEW  YEAR  CONSECRATION. 
W.  N.  Cole. 

Oh  Lord,  we  owe  a  debt  of  Krace 
To  thee,  so  gracious  and  so  kind. 

Our  hearts  we  lift  in  pray*  r  and  praise. 
Give  us  a  pure,  contented  mind. 

The  years  speed  by,  yet  thou  the  same 
Unchanging,  loving  God  art  good. 

So  full  thy  love,  so  high  thy  name. 
Providing  thou  thy  creature’s  food. 

We  look  away  to  thee  for  strength. 

We  trust  thee  always,  everywhere. 

Thou  wilt  deliver  us  at  length 
If  on  thy  love  we  cast  our  care. 

We’ll  serve  thee.  Father,  every  day. 

More  grace  and  trust  and  patience  have. 
Then  lead  us  surely  in  thy  way; 

Our  grateful  souls  in  glory  save. 
Clahbnoe. 


THE  L.  1>.  0.  CLUB. 

To  the  Boys  into  whose  homes  the  Evangelist 
comes : 

My  dear  Bt)Ys:  I  have  been  reading  a  story 
by  Mrs.  William  McClnsky  of  how  ten  boys 
formed  themselves  into  a  Lord’s  Day  Ob¬ 
servance  Club.  They  were  not  particularly 
religious  boys ;  they  did  not  precisely  know 
why  it  was  not  right  to  do  on  Sunday  some  of 
the  things  that  it  was  right  to  do  on  other 
days;  but  they  somehow  felt  that  the  “Lord’s 
Day”  ought  to  be  “observed,  ”  and  they  formed 
this  club,  with  some  very  interesting  results. 

Reading  this  little  story  (which  by  the  way 
is  called  a  “Prize  Essay”  by  the  publishers, 
but  in  reality  is  just  an  interesting  short  story, 
and  deserves  a  prize  all  the  more  on  that  ac¬ 
count),  I  am  wondering  if  the  real  live  boys 
whose  fathers  take  The  Evangelist  would  not 
like  to  form  an  L.  D.  O.  Club  themselves.  I 
mean,  the  boys  from  say  ten  to  fifteen  or  six 
teen  years  old.  What  do  yon  say,  boys?  Does 
the  idea  smile  upon  yon?  Most  of  yon,  I  am 
sure,  want  to  be  as  good  as  yon  can  on  Sunday. 
Ton  would  not  like  to  be  good  after  the  fashion 
your  grandparents  have  told  yon  of,  perhaps ; 
yon  wonder  how  they  could  have  endured  the 
long  sermons,  and  the  no  play,  and  the  very 
heavy  “Sunday  books”  which  were  all  they 
might  read.  Yet  yon  do  feel  down  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  that  you  ought  not  to  do  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  on  Sunday  that  you  do  on 
other  days,  though  like  the  ten  boys  in  the 
story,  yon  probably  can’t  quite  tell  why  you 
ought  not. 

Well,  let  every  boy  who  would  like  to  know 
why  not,  and  who  would  like  to  join  The 
Evangelist  L.  D.  O.  Club,  send  me  a  one  cent 
postage  stamp  with  his  full  address,  and  I  will 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  little  story,  which  is 
simply  a  tiny  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance.  The  first  ten  boys 
to  respond  (reckoning  from  the  date  of  their 
letter,  not  from  its  arrival  here,  for  they  may 
live  in  California  or  Washington  or  Florida  or 
just  around  the  corner)  will  find  their  names 
in  The  Evangelist  for  January  24  as  Charter 
Members  of  The  Evangelist  L.  D.  O.  Club. 
To  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  far-away  boys,  let 
us  agree  that  no  one  shall  write  earlier  than 
one  week  from  to-day ;  that  is,  January  10th. 
Then  we  shall  go  on  and  adopt  a  constitution 
and  decide  on  a  club  pin  or  button  and  invite 
all  the  other  boys  to  join  ns.  This,  and  all 
the  rest,  we  can  do  by  correspondence  in  the 
special  L.  D.  O.  Club  column  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Tours  for  happy  Sundays, 

The  Editor  of  the  Home  Department. 


As  for  our  opportunities,  we  can  make  a 
heroic  life  out  of  whatever  is  set  before  ns  to 
work  with  or  upon. — Anna^B.  Brown. 


Henry  Wilson.  D  D. 

“The  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs  Praise  Thee.” 

So  we  sing  in  church  on  Sunday.  But  what 
army  and  what  martyrs  do  we  mean?  Is  it 
only  those  who.  ages  ago  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  have  gone  over  and  up  to  God? 
Or  are  we  thinking  of  that  part  of  the  host, 
now  crossing  the  flood,  and  who  while  I  write 
and  you  read  this,  are  entering  into  rest!  or 
once  more,  Do  we  ever  think  of  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs  still  living  and  perhaps  going  to  live 
for  years  yet?  Martyrs  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — witnesses.  Brave,  sweet  and  true  for 
Jesus,  whom  he  may  never  ask  to  lay  down 
their  lives  by  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  heathen,  but  just  live  them  out  like  St. 
John,  till  the  summons  comes,  “Well  done.” 
“Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

“  'Tile  kniehts  are  dead, 

Their  swords  are  rust; 

The'r  souls  are  with 
Their  God,  I  trust.” 

So  the  old  lines  say.  But  we  say.  Not  so  or 
at  least  not  all.  The  Knights  are  not  dead 
Their  swords  are  not  rust.  Knights  and  ladies 
fair  as  ever  drew  sword,  or  won  the  pure  love 
of  God  or  men,  are  still  on  the  battle  field,  and 
their  lives,  their  struggles,  their  victories,  the 
trophies  from  the  field,  have  an  interest  and 
charm  all  their  own  and  just  as  fascinating  as 
any  medimval  romance  or  modern  home. 

The  year  just  past— 1900 — has  on  its  record 
martyrs  in  will  and  deed  just  as  notable  and 
worthy  of  our  study  as  those  of  any  age  and 
any  clime. 

China’s  missions  have  made  Christian  mar¬ 
tyrs  during  the  past  twelve  months  just  as  nohl 
as  any  of  the  Coliseum,  or  the  ten  great  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

“A  noble  army— men  and  boys. 

The  matron  and  the  maid, 

A  glorious  band,  the  chosen  few, 

On  whom  the  Spirit  came. 

Like  Him  with  Pardon  on  His  tongue. 

In  midst  of  mortal  pain. 

Have  bowed  their  necks 

The  death  to  feel.” 

In  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  during  June 
July  and  August,  1900,  some  little  childret 
were  pot  to  death  who  were  martyrs  as  trult 
as  any  of  any  age. 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreigi 
Missions  of  the  Pretbyterian  Church,  at  a 
memorial  service  for  some  of  the  martyred 
missionaries  in  China: 

“Because  they  refused  to  leave  Pao-Ting-Fn 
when  warned,  because  they  held  the  welfare  oi 
Christ’s  new  found  children  higher  than  their 
own  lives,  because  they  would  not  undo  by 


CHRIST’S  LITTI.I  .MARTYRS  IN  CHINA. 


PAUL  AND  FRANCIS  BABY  MARGARET 

CourtcHy  of  Christian  Herald. 

retreat  the  work  of  years,  these  brave  mission, 
aries  died,  sacrificed  as  were  their  brothers  in 
the  Roman  days.  ”  Then  giving  their  names 
and  ages,  with  the  little  children  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Paul  Simcox,  aged  six  years,  Francis,  { 
four  years  and  Margaret,  eleven  months,  he 
adds: 


“It  is  to  these  men  and  women  who  were 
killed  at  Pao-Ting-Fu,  July  30,  1900,  that  this 
union  memorial  service  is  consecrated.  We 
cannot  tell  how  they  died,  but  we  doubt  not 
that  they  died  as  Christian  soldiers.” 

The  writer  of  another  article  on  the  massacre 
says:  “Many  weeks,  perhaps  months,  must 
elapse  before  the  complete  story  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrdoms  in  China  can  be  told. 

“Far  back  in  the  lonely  interior  and  in  local¬ 
ities  remote  from  all  succor,  the  devoted  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
yielded  up  their  lives  for  the  faith.” 

Here  are  a  few  facts  gathered  from  another 
account  worthy  of  the  attention  and  study  of 
every  Christian  child  in  America. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  uprising  in 
May,  1900,  182  Protestant  missionaries  have 
been  reported  killed  or  missiog.  Of  the 
ninety  -  three  missionaries  whose  martyrdom 
has  been  confirmed,  twenty-one  were  Americans. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  182  killed  and  missing, 
sixty. seven  are  men,  seventy  six  women  and 
thirty  nine  children. 

Among  these,  counting  in  the  Swedish  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Christian  Alliance  there  are 
sixty-nine  Americans. 

The  story  of  the  escape  of  some  of  these 
devoted  people  from  death  and  worse  at  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  is  thrilling  enough  to 
stir  the  blood  of  the  most  sluggish,  and  inspire 
us  all  with  stronger  faith  in  God  and  deeper 
love  for  our  beloved  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ 
and  the  Gospel’s  sake. 


MAKING  THE  LITTLE  ONES  TO  0  FEND. 

We  are  sorry  for  those  who  can  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds 
)f  the  papers,  without  taking  to  heart  a  per¬ 
sonal  lesson  not  intended  by  the  writer  of  it. 
His  puipose  was  evidently  to  hold  up  as  an  ex- 
imple  the  steadfast  obedience  of  a  little  child. 
'Jut  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  deliber- 
itely  and  for  his  own  amusement  tempted 
s^his  little  one?  Our  Lord  has  no  more  severe 
lenunciation  than  for  those  who  cause  the 
tittle  ones  to  offend.  And  how  often  it  is  done 
n  mere  wanton  thoughtlessness!  To  “tease” 
i  child  is  bad  enough,  provoking  it  to  fretfnl- 
less  or  moving  it  to  sorrow,  but  what  can  be 
>  more  truly  diabolical  than  deliberately  to  tempt 
t  little  one  to  sin? 

And  yet  the  following  is  not  all  an  imaginary 
story  whether  or  not  these  events  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  And  if  those  present  had  at  all  realized 
what  heinous  offence  was  being  committed 
against  that  tender  child-soul,  the  result  would 
not  have  been  applause  for  the  little  one,  but 
hisses  and  severest  condemnation  for  the 
tempters.  This  is  the  story: 

ON  THE  BLUE  LINE  CAR, 

The  Blue  Line  street  oar  stopped  at  the  corner 
and  an  anxious- looking  woman  put  a  small  boy 
inside. 

'  “Now,  Bob,”  she  said,  as  she  hurried  out  to 
the  platform  again,  “don’t  lose  that  note  I 
gave  yon.  Don’t  take  it  out  of  your  pocket.  ” 
“No’m,  ”  said  the  little  man,  looking  wist¬ 
fully  after  his  mother,  as  the  conductor  pulled 
the  strap. 

“What’s  your  name.  Bob?”  asked  a  mis- 
chievons- looking  young  man  sitting  beside  him. 
“Robert  Cullen  Deems,”  he  answered. 
“Where  are  yon  going?” 

“To  my  grandma’s.” 

‘  ‘  Let  me  see  that  note  in  your  pocket.  ’  ’ 

The  look  of  innocent  surprise  in  the  round 
face  ought  to  have  shamed  the  boy’s  tormen¬ 
tor;  but  be  only  said  again:  “Let  me  see  it.” 
“I  tan’t,  ”  said  Robert  Cullen  Deems. 

“See  here,  if  yon  don’t.  I’ll  scare  the  horses 
and  make  them  run  away.  ” 
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The  little  boy  caat  an  apprehensive  look  at 
the  horses. 

“Here,  Bob,  I’ll  give  yon  this  peach  if  yon’ll 
pall  that  note  half-way  out  of  yoar  pocket.’’ 

The  boy  did  not  reply,  bat  some  of  the  older 
people  looked  angry. 

“I  say,  chnm,  I’ll  give  yon  this  whole  bag 
of  peaches  if  yoa  will  jast  show  me  the  corner 
of  the  note,’’  said  the  tempter 

The  child  toraed  away,  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  hear  any  more ;  bat  the  yoang  man  opened 
the  bag  and  held  it  jast  where  he  coaid  see 
and  smell  the  lascioas  frait. 

A  look  of  di.'tre.ss  came  into  the  boy’s  face. 
I  believe  Bob  was  afraid  to  trust  himself,  and 
when  a  man  left  bis  seat  on  the  other  end  to 
get  off  the  car,  the  little  boy  slid  quickly  down, 
left  the  temptation  behind  and  climbed  into  the 
vacant  place. 

A  pair  of  prettily  gloved  hands  began  almost 
nnoonsciously  to  clap;  and  then  everybody 
clapped  and  applaaded,  nntil  it  might  have 
alarmed  Bob,  if  a  yoang  lady  sitting  by  bad 
not  slipped  her  arm  around  him  and  said: 

“Tell  your  mamma  that  we  all  congratulate 
her  upon  having  a  little  man  strong  enough  to 
resist  temptation  and  wise  enough  to  ran  away 
from  it  ’’—Digging  Ditches. 


I  have  been  reading  Richard  Baxter’s  treatise 
on  Christian  Ethics.  In  one  passage  he  con¬ 
soles  tho^e  who  cannot  marry  by  disparaging 
women.  “And  it  is  no  small  patience  which 
the  natural  imbecility  of  the  female  sex  re- 
qaireth  you  to  prepare.  Except  it  be  very 
few  that  are  patient  and  manlike,  women  are 
commonly  of  potent  fantasies,  and  tender, 
passionate,  impatient  spirits,  easily  cast  into 
anger  or  jealousy  or  discontent ;  and  of  weak 
nnderstanding,  and  therefore  unable  to  reform 
themselves  They  are  betwixt  a  man  and  a 
child;  some  few  have  more  of  the  man,  and 
many  have  more  of  the  child ;  but  most  are  but 
in  a  middle  state.  They  are  like  a  sore  dis¬ 
tempered  body;  you  can  scarce  touch  them  bat 
yon  hurt  them.  With  too  many  you  can  scarce 
tell  how  to  speak  or  look  but  yon  displease 
them.’’  This  is  all  very  well,  bat  the  best 
commentary  on  it  is  Richard  Baxter’s  biogra¬ 
phy  of  his  own  wife,  with  its  faithful  passion 
of  love  and  grief. — Exchange. 


TKe  Observation  Car  | 

JOl’S  PUMPKIN  ASD  HOW  ITGRI  W. 

Ruth  Armstrong. 

They  put  me  to  sleep  In  a  warm,  soft  bed. 

And  tucked  the  brown  blanke's  over  mv  bead; 

But  the  wind  and  the  sun  the  dew  and  the  rain 
All  helped  me,  and  soon  I  was  up  again. 

Then  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  sun 
And  thought  right  up  to  him  I'd  run; 

But,  try  as  I  would  and  do  my  l)est. 

Stretched  out  on  the  earth  I  had  to  rest. 

Said  I,  “Old  Sun.  you’re  a  funny  fellow. 

So  bright  and  warm,  so  rout  d  and  yellow, 

I  think  I'd  belter  try  and  see 
If  I  can  round  and  yellow  be.” 

1  could  not  do  much,  though  1  tried  my  beet. 

And  I'm  one  little  pumpkin  among  the  rest. 

But  there's  one  more  thing  I'd  like  to  try 
And  that's  to  be  baked  in  a  Christmas  pie. 

[We  are  Surry  that  this  pumpkin  came  too  late  for 
our  Christmas  pie,  but  pumpkin  pies  are  good  all 
winter  —Editor  ] 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“Doctor,”  said  the  rheumatic  patient,  “yoa 
seem  to  hunt  for  the  sore  spots.” 

“I  know  them  the  moment  I  pot  my  fingers 
on  them,”  replied  the  specialist,  who  was  giv¬ 
ing  his  joints  and  mascles  a  kneading.  “I 
don't  have  to  hunt  for  them.  That  is  a  part 
of  my  education  ” 

“Your  fingers  btcome  sensitive,  I  snppcse, ” 
groaned  the  patient,  “like  those  of  a  postal 
clerk,  who  can  tell  whether  a  letter  has  money 
in  it  or  not  as  soon  as  he  takes  it  in  his  band.  ” 

“Well,  hardly  so  highly  trained  as  that,” 
rejoined  the  specialist,  with  a  slight  muscular 
contraction  of  his  left  eyelid,  “I  can  never  tell, 
when  I  take  hold  of  a  patient,  whether  there 
is  any  money  in  him  or  not.”  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

“What  is  the  cause  of  this  long  and  pensive 
silence?”  asked  a  patriarch  of  the  tribe. 

“I  am  trying  to  reach  a  decision  on  a  very 
difiScult  question,”  answered  the  barbarian. 
“I  have  been  looking  over  these  instruments 
of  perpetual  tortnre— tight  patent  leather  shoes, 
high  collars  and  starched  shirts  1  am  trying 
Bo  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  would  rather 
be  civilized  or  be  shot.” — Washington  Star. 


Employer — “Yoa  pot  that  note  where  it  will 
be  sare  to  attract  Mr.  Smith’s  attention  when 
he  comes  in,  didn’t  you?” 

Boy— “Yes,  sir;  I  stack  a  pin  tbroagb  it  and 
pat  it  on  his  chair-  ’ ' 


THE  BELOVED  SON.* 

M.  Rye. 

SOHE  OP  THE  THINGS  JESUS  TAUGHT  THE  PEOPLE. 

You  know  some  of  the  stories  that  Jesus 
told  the  people,  and  that  he  constantly  healed 
the  sick.  Bat  sometimes,  besides  teaching 
them  in  these  two  ways,  he  spoke  to  them 
quite  plainly  of  those  things  that  would  help 
to  make  them  all  through  life  better  men  and 
women;  and  would  carry  them  at  last  with¬ 
out  fear  tbroagb  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

He  bad  a  message  from  God  to  the  world, 
and  he  chose  many  ways  of  delivering  it,  so 
that  none  need  miss  receiving  it,  at  least  in 
part.  But  his  own  perfect  life,  lived  in  such 
sweetness,  strength  and  spotlessness,  was  the 
best  lesson  of  all,  for  never  betore  or  since  has 
there  been  any  life  so  pare  and  holy  as  his. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  something,  even  if 
only  a  little,  of  what  Jesus  said  to  the  people, 
although  you  may  not  understand  very  much, 
yet  what  you  can  understand  will  guide  you  in 
your  little  life  now,  and  will  hjlp  yoa  greatly 
as  you  grow  older  and  depend  less  on  other 
people. 

Jesus  spoke  very  often  of  the  Invisible  King¬ 
dom  I  have  already  told  you  something  about, 
and  of  how  it  was  his  kingdom,  and  he  wanted 
no  other  honor  than  to  be  King  of  that  kingdom. 

He  told  them  what  kind  of  people  he  would 
have  them  be  if  they  would  become  his  faith 
fal  followers 

He  said  that  it  did  not  so  mach  matter  what 
their  oatward  life  was— whether  they  were 
rich  or  of  noble  birth,  or  were  poor  working 
pejple.  Bat  that  it  was  of  very  great  im 
portance  how  they  felt  about  their  position  in 
life.  It  did  matter  if  the  rich  looked  down 
upon  other  people  in  scorn  and  were  proud 
It  mattered  because  as  we  feel,  so  we  think  and 
BO  we  act.  And  therefore  it  makes  it  so  neoes 
sary  to  have  right  and  true  feelings,  for  if  they 
are  good  oar  thoughts  and  actions  are  trae  and 
right  also. 

If  our  hearts  are  filled  with  love  and  we 
oarselves  are  humble,  then  we  shall  be  a  little 
like  Jesus  and  nearer  to  God,  and  nearness  to 
God  means  happiness— the  greatest  happiness 
possible. 

And  again,  if  we  are  at  all  like  Jesas,  we 
shall  be  full  of  kindness  to  everybody,  and  we 
shall  kindly  serve  oar  fellow -creatures  because 
we  love  them. 

And  Jesus  told  the  people  that  the  more  they 
gave  the  more  they  would  have,  for  that 
was  one  of  the  rales  of  his  Spiritual  kingdom. 

The  people  who  dwell  in  that  kingdom  fol¬ 
low  God  with  a  single  wish,  and  by  their  pare 
thoughts  grow  to  know  mach  about  its  blesed 
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ness,  and  tell  many  wonderfal  and  delightfal 
stories  of  its  pleasantness  and  peace,  and  of 
the  strange  and  beautifal  things  they  have  seen 
there,  which  lift  the  soal  and  perfect  it; 
stories  that  it  would  rejoice  you  to  hear,  and 
that  would  make  you  long  to  enter  that  land. 

And  Jesus  taught  the  people  never,  never  to 
pretend  to  be  what  they  were  not.  People 
who  pretend  to  be  good,  bat  have  bad  hearts, 
want  everyone  to  know  what  money  they  give 
away,  and  what  poor  they  visit,  and  what 
prayers  they  say,  and  they  expect  and  require 
much  praise  for  these  things.  Jesus  said  we 
shonld  wish  to  do  everything  for  God,  and  not 
that  men  should  commend  us,  so  that  it  is  only 
important  that  God  should  know  oar  feelings 
and  hear  our  prayers  and  see  what  we  give 
away  or  do  for  others. 

Now  the  priests  and  teachers  of  that  day 
liked  show  and  the  praise  of  men  Vain,  care¬ 
ful  of  their  dignity,  and  demanding  great  re¬ 
spect,  their  chief  thoughts  were  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  religion  and  the  old  ways  and 
customs  of  their  forefathers.  They  desired 
admiration  and  flattery,  but  they  took  no  pains 
to  teach  the  ignorant  and  lowly,  nor  did  they 
care  for  the  poor  or  try  to  make  the  world  bet¬ 
ter  or  brighter.  These  teachers  and  priests 
made  Jesas  feel  very  indignant,  for  besides 
being  wrong  in  their  own  hearts  and  lives, 
they  led  the  people  astray  and  kept  them  in 
darkness,  far  from  God  and  his  light. 

And  Jesus  said  these  proud  and  ignorant 
teachers  were  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind 
and  both  falling  into  a  ditch.  As  none  of 
them  knew  the  way  to  God's  kingdom  how 
could  they  take  others  there?  They  would  all 
—teachers  aud  taught— lose  their  way  and 
stumble  and  fall  as  blind  men. 

And  be  told  them  that  those  who  were  con¬ 
tent  to  have  nothing  in  this  world  had  for 
their  own  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  tha^ 
those  whose  lives  were  meek  and  gentle  won 
their  way  on  earth.  That  the  people  who 
were  m^ie  sad  by  sin  and  by  the  sorrow  of 
the  world  were  those  whom  God  himself  com¬ 
forted.  That  the  longing  to  be  better  and  holier 
was  a  noble  feeling  and  would  be  fally  satisfied. 

That  to  everyone  who  showed  kindness  and 
mercy,  kindness  and  mercy  would  be  shown. 
That  those  would  come  nearest  to  God  whose 
hearts  were  pure  and  simple,  and  that  they  who 
made  peace  wherever  they  went  were  God’s 
own  children. 

And  I  most  tell  yoa  just  a  very  little  of 
what  Jesas  taught  about  death.  Because 
though  death  is  such  a  very  solemu  and  awful 
subject,  and  we  do  not  speak  mach  about  it 
lest  it  should  make  ns  all  too  sad,  yet  it  comes 
into  the  homes  of  us  all,  and  even  children  know 
what  it  is  to  say  a  long  good-bye  to  fathers 
and  mothers  and  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  indeed  a  long,  long  good-bye  that  we 
have  to  say  when  death  steals  into  the  house. 
Aud  good  byes  are  very  sad,  and  we  like  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  glad  and  gay  all  the  day  long.  Bat 
the  good-byes  we  have  to  say  when  death  comes 
are  very  like  the  darkness  at  bed-time.  Death 
seems  so  dreadful  because  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  but  when  we  do  understand  it,  as 
.Jesus  did  then  we  shall  no  longer  ^ear  it. 
.Jesus  had  perfect  trust  in  his  Father’s  love 
and  power,  and  knew  that  he  cared  for  all  his 
children,  so  he  could  not  fear  death.  To  him 
death  was  only  a  change.  The  dear  ones  taken 
away,  who  used  to  liye  with  us  and  be  so  near, 
have  only  undergone  a  change.  They  cannot 
come  back  to  us  to  stay,  for  they  could  not 
again  live  our  life  or  do  the  things  that  we  do, 
or  have  the  same  thoughts,  because  of  this 
great  change  in  them. 

You  would  not  expect  a  butterfly  ever  again 
to  go  and  live  with  caterpillars  and  crawl 
slowly  along  by  them  and  never,  never  use  its 
wings,  ^evea  though  yoa  knew  that  once  upon 
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a  time  the  butterfly  was  a  caterpillar,  and  was 
quite  happy  in  only  crawling  and  creeping. 

So  with  those  we  call  our  dead.  They  must 
now  use  their  wings  and  be  true  to  their  new 
changed  life;  and  therefore,  we  cannot  talk 
about  them  or  think  about  them  as  doing  the 
same  things  we  do,  for  in  their  changed  life 
all  is  new  and  different  from  their  old  home- 
life  on  earth. 

And  what  that  new  life  is — we  cannot  say. 
We  cannot  even  imagine  it.  Many  people  try 
very  hard,  and  fancy  all  sorts  of  things  about 
that  change  and  the  new  life  away  from  here, 
but  all  that  we  really  know  for  certain  is  that 
in  the  new  life  we  shall  be  “as  angels  in 
heaven,’’  because  Jesus  told  ns  that  one  thing 
about  it.  And  we  have  this  comfort,  too,  that 
death  is  not  really  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of,  be¬ 
cause  Jesus  taught  that  there  are  things  much 
greater  and  stronger  than  death :  the  love  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God,  and  that  therefore, 
all  must  be  well. 

So  we  can  console  ourselves  by  thinking  of 
our  dead  as  angels,  living  the  active,  bright, 
joyous  life  of  angels,  srrring  man  and  glad  in 
such  service,  evermore  dwelling  in  the  splendor 
of  God’s  light  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  his 
love. 


The  peculiar  adaptability  of  colored  women 
for  service  in  the  si(k-room  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  it  is  with  the  highest  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  we  announce  the  graduation  of  the 
first  class  from  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
of  the  Co'ored  Home  and  Hospital.  Six  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  soft  voiced,  gentle  •  banded 
young  women  were  sent  forth  to  their  benefi¬ 
cent  work  with  kind  and  encouraging  words 
from  Drs.  Stephen  Smith  and  A.  R.  Ledoux. 
Mr.  Titus  B  Meigs  presided  at  the  graduating 
exercises  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
Dr  George  Alexander  offered  prayer.  These 
young  women  recognize  that  their  color  is 
against  them,  and  they  are  contented  at  first 
to  give  service  at  the  reduced  rate  of  $15  per 
week.  Which  will  surely  earn  them  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  many  persons  of  moderate  means. 
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On  November  15  he  announced  gifts  of  |3, 000, - 
000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg  and 
the  new  Polytechnic  School  which  is  to  be 
built  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Carnegie  also  gave  Cooper  Union  $300, - 
000  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  His 
public  benefactions  during  1900  bad  already 
amounted  to  $3,500,000,  when  the  other  day  he 
sent  the  Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Tnskegee,  Ala  ,  a  Christmas  gift  of 
$30,000  for  a  library. 

One  of  the  most  notable  gifts  of  the  year  was 
that  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  who  presented 
New  York  University  last  March  with  $20  ,000 
for  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  Miss 
Gould  also  presented  $125,000  as  a  memorial  to 
her  father,  the  late  Jay  Gould,  to  the  naval 
branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  presents  received 
during  the  year  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  this  city  was  that  of  a  collection  of 
ancient  Greek  ornaments,  valued  at  $150,000, 
from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  also  presented 
the  museum  with  a  $40,000  painting. 

By  far  the  largest  gift  which  any  institution 
of  learning  in  the  country  has  received  during 
the  year  was  $5,000,000,  which  was  given  to 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  by  R.  S. 
Brookings  and  S  S.  Cnpples,  two  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  city. 

Among  the  large  gifts  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions  were  $50,000  presented  by  James  Silliman 
to  Harvard  University;  $60,000  by  the  Misses 
Stokes  to  Yale  and  a  $40,000  boat  bouse  to  their 
Alma  Mater  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  this  city. 

Syracuse  University  has  also  received  a  gift 
of  $500,000  from  Lyman  G.  Smith  of  Syracuse, 
for  an  engineering  building. 

To  these  gifts  thus  enumerated  must  be  added 
the  generous  gifts  of  Dr.  D.  K  Pearsons  to 
Colorado  College  and  Berea  College  of  $50  OCO 
each,  and  the  beautiful  Van  Wickle  Library  at 
Lafayette;  the  Frick  Library  at  Wooster;  the 
Starr  Library  at  Middlebury  and  the  Whitin 
Observatory  at  Wellesley. 

Hl'ko.n  College  derives  its  support  from 
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speaks  for  the  college  as  eloquently  as  sympa¬ 
thetic  hearers  and  a  needy  cause  can  make  him 
speak.  The  offering  is  taken.  It  is  woefully 
small,  for  drought  has  swept  away  the  crop 
and  worse  than  that,  the  hay,  in  this  part  of 
the  state  But  the  people  give,  for  the  college 
is  dear  to  them.  It  is  the  only  one  to  which 
they  can  hope  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
for  Christian  education. 

After  dinner  in  one  of  the  homes  in  the 
village  the  preacher  sat  talking  for  a  wnile 
before  the  drive  back  io  Blunt  for  the  evening 
service.  “I  suppose  you  thought  it  strange 
that  I  gave  nothing  this  year,’’  said  his  host. 
“But  I  had  no  crop  and  have  bad  to  buy  hay 
and  did  not  know  where  the  money  was  coming 
from.  But  I  did  want  to  give  something.’’ 
And  then  the  strong  man’s  voice  broke  and  bis 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  This  man  has  two 
brothers  in  an  Eastern  state,  both  earnest 
Christian  men,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither 
of  them  is  doing  more  for  God  or  humanity 
than  this  one  with  his  two  noble  sons  on  the 
Dakota  prairies.  Both  the  boys  have  been 
students  in  the  college,  one  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  other  is  teaching 
school  this  winter,  but  hopes  to  be  back  in  the 
college  next  spring. 

The  college  which  has  such  friends  may  not 
have  many  bronze  statues  or  marble  halls,  but 
it  is  building  for  eternity  and  God  will  not 
allow  it  to  fail. 


J  \  XU  ARY. 

Out  upon  the  frosty  air  tt  e  joybi-lls  fling  a  greeting 
To  the  little  glad  New  Year,  whom  all  the  world  Is 
meeting 

A  gift  with  one  and  all  he’ll  share, 

A  book,  witli  pages  white  and  fair. 

Oh!  sjuI.  what  record  shall  they  bear? 

Thine  the  task  to  trace  on  each  its  meed  of  joy  or 
sorrow. 

Time  will  turn  the  leaees  for  thee,  one  fresh  for  each 
to-morrow. 

Oh!  when  again  the  bells  ring  clear. 

And  ends  the  volume  with  the  year. 

Will  it  be  closed  with  smile  or  tear  ? 

Pauline  Fkanoes  Camp, 

Springfield,  Mo. 


Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 


The  New  York  Herald  publishes  a  list  of 
notable  gifts  to  educational  institutions  during 
the  year  1900  Though  not  complete  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  set  forth  the  wide  interest  taken  in 
the  cause  of  higher  education  Many  institu¬ 
tions  have  received  gifts  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  in  one  case,  that  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a  present  ol  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  has  been  received. 

In  this  case  John  D.  Rockefeller  enacted  the 
role  of  Christmas  saint.  His  gift  on  Decern 
hit  17  was  the  second  large  sum  of  money 
which  the  university  has  received  from  him 
during  the  year,  for  on  March  31,  other  friends 
having  made  up  $2,000,000  for  the  permanent 
euowment  fund  of  the  university,  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  seat  President  Harper  an  equal  sum. 

Mr.  Rockefeller’s  gifts  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  daring  the  year  amount  to  nearly 
$1  ,500,000  Among  them  are  $10,000  to  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  $180,000  to  Spellman 
Seminary  in  Georgia,  $100,000  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  School  in  Kentucky,  $250,000  to 
Brown  University,  $150,000  to  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Institute,  $100,000  to  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  $50,000  to  Chicago  University. 

Andrew  Carnegie’s  pet  hobby,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  public  libraries,  and  daring  the  year 
he  has  distributed  nearly_$300,000  to  various 
towns  for'the  erection  of  library^buildings! 


three  sources;  tuitions  paid  by  students,  the 
appropriation  from  the  treasury  of  the  Board  of 
Aid  for  Colleges  and  the  coniributions  from  the 
churches  and  individuals  within  the  Synod  of 
South  Dakota.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  churches  in  this  Synod.  Of  these 
only  eleven  are  self-supporting  and  twenty  five 
of  the  others  are  composed  of  Indians  in  the 
Dakota  Presbytery.  From  these  facts  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  given 
to  the  college  by  the  churches  cannot  be  large. 

September  30  last.  President  French  visited 
the  churches  at  Blunt  and  Onida  to  preach  and 
receive  the  annual  offering  for  the  college. 
Blunt  is  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of 
Huron  on  the  railroad,  while  Onida  is  sixteen 
miles  across  the  prairie  from  Blunt.  Blunt 
has  about  three  hundred  people  and  Onida 
perhaps  half  as  many. 

A  four  hours’  ride  by  rail  brought  the  college 
President  to  Blunt,  after  having  been  side 
tracked  twice  to  wait  for  cattle  trains  The 
night  was  spent  with  Paster  L.  H  Smythe, 
who,  like  St  Paul,  lives  with  his  young  wife 
in  his  own  hired  house  which  is  big  enough 
for  two  and  a  friend. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  President  and  a 
team  of  “buckskin”  ponies  started  together 
lor  Onida  where  the  morning  service  was  to 
be  held.  The  sun  shines  more  brightly  anl 
the  air  is  clearer  in  Dakota  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  prairie  and  the  sky  a^e 
a  continual  inspiration  to  one  who  loves  them 
and  he  comes  to  the  end  of  a  sixteen  mile  drive 
with  his  heart  lifted  up  and  his  body  clothed 
with  dust  as  with  a  garment.  A  dash  of  water 
removes  the  most  apparent  part  of  mother 
earth  from  the  preacher’s  person  and  then  he 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  our  valued  con¬ 
tributor,  Gen  Charles  W.  Darling,  formerly  of 
New  York  but  long  of  Utica,  has  received  a 
decoration  of  the  first  class  from  the  London 
Society  of  Letters  and  Art  for  gratuitous  serv¬ 
ice  in  connection  with  historical  literature. 
General  Darling  is  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  but  is  a  Local 
Secretary  of  the  Ur  Expedition  and  an  officer 
of  the  Palestine  and  Eg;  pt  Exploration  Socie¬ 
ties.  Above  the  value  of  his  literary  services 
stands  the  worth  of  the  example  of  a  man  of 
leisure  thus  devoting  himself  and  his  means  to 
those  high  interests  which  can  be  promoted 
only  by  the  disinterested  co-operation  of  men 
of  this  class. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  great  ora¬ 
torio,  Handel’s  Messiah,  has  been  given  for 
the  people  of  New  York  in  Christmas  week. 
It  is  a  religions  and  spiritual  lesson  of  the 
highest  possible  value.  Last  Thursday  evening 
it  was  effectively  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society 
of  New  York.  The  soloists  were  Madame 
Lillian  Blauvelt,  Mrs.  Morris  Black,  Mr.  H. 
Evan  Williams  and  Mr.  David  Bispham. 

Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  in  Washington, 
but  whether  he  went  there  in  the  special  inter¬ 
est  of  the  canteen,  we  cannot  say — we  trust 
not.  However  this  may  be,  he  made  a  plea  for 
its  retention,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
strictly  temperance  measure  1  The  Archbishop, 
it  appears,  was  formerly  an  army  chaplain,  and 
as  the  result  of  personal  observation  at  Fort 
Snelling  be  is  led  to  believe  that  the  canteen 
“is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  protection  of  the 
soldiers  from  outside  temptutioDS  of  uU  biods.  ” 
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DOW.  and  preach  as  I  go  in  the  villages  between  here 

Like  a  Christmas  feast  or  Thanksgiving  din-  From  “that  queen  among  women,”  Mrs.  and  there,  and  how  I  love  to  have  these  poor 

ner,  in  really  having  too  much  to  eat,  was  the  Dale  of  Syria,  Mrs  Dennis  had  received  a  women  gather  about  me  and  tell  them  of  the 

meeting  of  December  6.  It  was  the  Syria  delightful  letter,  which  although  personal,  she  Good  Physician. 

meeting  and  led  most  appropriately  by  Miss  shared  with  us.  Mrs.  Dale  has  an  invaluable  “Sabbath  was  a  most  blessed  day.  You 
Holmes.  Dr.  Mary  Eddy’s  presence  and  her  servant  who  can  with  equal  success  lead  a  know  it  was  my  day  in  the  Year  book,  and  I 
words  were  an  inspiration.  Besides  this,  Dr.  debate  on  Syrian  archaeology  and  serve  a  course  was  sure  you  were  all  praying  for  me.  The 
Dwight  of  Constantinople  spoke,  Miss  Law  of  dinner,  and  is  willing  to  do  the  ironing!  Mrs.  verse  that  came  to  my  mind  and  went  with  me 
Sidon  and  Mrs.  Schanffler  reviewed  the  book,  Dale^  lives  alone,  no  other  Frank  near  her,  all  the  day  wus,  ‘From  this  day  will  I  bless 

you,  ’  and  I  bad  many  special  opportunities 
A  that  day.  I  thought  in  the  morning,  I  must 

I  begin  my  honse-to  house  visitation  again,  but 

I  there  was  a  death,  the  mother  of  our  teacher 

I I  u  ...  ud  Um  ^ 

^1  !  ^  class.  Then  after  the  evening  service 

\  |[|  come  to  church,  and  ^carried  to  her  some 

‘  service  with  the  girls  in  our  own  prayer-  room.  ’  ’ 

Perhaps  if  our  Year  book  were  used  more 
;  '  faithfully  such  days  as  Miss  Montgomery’s 

.<■  ij  ^aUKir  I  Sabbath  would  be  a  commoner  experience  with 

''  • — ■  Several  ol  the  ladies  have  received  the  an- 

■'  ^  Clement  C.  Owen  of  the  Southern  Board  in 

Korea  While  we  lose  her  from  our  ranks,  she 
will  doubtless  work  with  the  same  zeal  and 
success  for  the  people  she  loves  in  Mokpo, 
instead  of  Seoul.  In  his  beautiful  report  of 
Arabia  the  Cradle  of  Islam,  and  a  number  of  seven  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  priests  the  year’s  work  of  Seoul  station,  Mr.  Gale 

copies  were  sold  after  the  meeting  as  a  result,  have  told  the  people  that  anyone  having  any-  writes  of  her: 

As  it  was  the  last  public  meeting  of  the  cen-  thing  to  do  with  her  will  be  anathematized.  From  my  peak  on  South  Mountain  I  follow 
tury.  Miss  Holmes  thought  it  appropriate  to  but  she  goes  on  undisturbed  and  there  is  no  the  course  of  a  lightly  built  curtained  chair, 

have  a  roll  call  of  missionaries,  and  Miss  Ellen  change  in  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  people  borne  by  two  sturdy  coolies.  Over  hundreds 

Parsons  told  of  those  who  from  our  own  ranks  toward  her.  of  miles  those  straw  sandalled  feet  measure 

have  “gone  before.”  Altogether  it  was  a  Mrs.  Dennis  told  of  another  letter  from  a  their  muihed  way.  The  oily  shoulders^never 
memorable  meeting.  Syrian  young 

A  well  attended  meeting,  considering  man  of  her  ac- 

season  was  the  one 

of  December  19.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Chatterjee  goneto  Mo- 
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they  are  hurrying,  at  a  half  run,  hundreds  of 
miles  over  hill  and  valley.  An  idler  at  the 
inn,  when  the  coolies  are  wiping  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  asks  who  they  are  carrying,  and  they 
answer  a  ili-guk-pu-in  (American  lady). 
“Where  is  she  going?”  “Everywhere.” 
“What  is  she  going  for?”  “To  teach  the 
Jesus  doctrine  to  the  women.  ”  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  yon  carry  that  kind  of  person*  about?” 
“Of  course”  says  the  coolie.  “She’s  all 
right.  Mighty  good  to  us  fellows,  pays  ns 
more  than  she  says  she  will,  and  never  drives 
us  hard.”  “Is  she  big?”  “No,  she’s  little 
just  like  ns  Koreans.”  “Let’s  see  her,”  says 
the  idler  and  fifty  others  who  have  joined  him. 
“No  yon  don’t, ”  says  the  iron  bound  coolie, 
“ that’s  not  her  custom. ”  “We  don’t  care  for 
custom,  we’ll  see  her  anyhow.”  “Not  as  lonar 
as  our  health  holds  out,  ”  is  the  meaning  of  the 
answer,  and  like  two  faithful,  honest,  trusted 
dogs,  they  see  the  little  pu-in  safely  through 
her  many  journeyings. 

All  over  Whang-hai  province  to  a  distance  of 
many  hundred  li  this  chair  has  made  its  way, 
leaving  in  the  wake  of  it  happy  hearts  and 
homes  made  truly  beautiful.  The  report  gives 
one  to  see  how  truly  Qod  converts  the  heathen, 
and  how  tender  and  sweet  is  the  message  to 
those  who  have  received  it.  Eleven  years  and 
more  ago  I  was  in  Haju,  where  I  attempted  to 
buy  a  house,  but  had  to  give  back  the  deeds 
and  apologize,  and  then  was  nearly  stoned  out 
of  the  place;  now  the  lady’s  chair  passes  on 
unmolested,  and  not  only  so,  but  there  are  be¬ 
lievers,  as  well,  who  come  out  to  meet  and 
welcome  you.  Let  those  who  look  on  at  miE- 
sioDS  from  the  distance,  rejoice  that  God  is 
calling  men  and  women  from  what  was  solid 
heathenism  only  ten  years  ago. 

Some  extracts  from  Dr.  Whiting’s  report  were 
also  read  and  greetings  were  brought  by  Mrs. 
Dalles  from  Mrs.  Rhea  who  has  just  returned 
from  Persia,  seventeen  months  of  unusual  and 
delightful  experiences.  S.  R.  D. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WILLIAM  E.  KNOX. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  William  E  Knox 
at  Pelham  Manor,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Knox,  Professor  ot 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  a  very  wide  cir¬ 
cle  beyond  that  of  the  family  and  more  inti¬ 
mate  friends  will  be  tenderly  interested  and 
greatly  grieved.  Had  Mrs.  Knox  filled  no  other 
realm  than  that  of  the  devoted  wife  of  her 
eminent  hnsband,  in  his  important  parishes  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Elmira,  with  his  fruitful 
labors,  brilliant  public  life  and  charming 
personality,  her  name  would  be  honored  and 
her  memory  gratefully  cherished  For  it  is 
well  known  that  but  for  her  vigilant  and  con¬ 
stant  care  of  him,  he  would  have  died  long 
before  he  did.  The  Christian  world  would 
have  lost  that  part  of  his  service  in  his  matnr 
ity,  which  his  friends  delight  to  recall,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  vehement  determination  that 
he  should  live  as  long  as  possible. 

Years  ago,  while  on  the  threshold  of  his  riper 
years  and  greatest  work,  under  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia,  the  physicians  pronounced  him 
dead.  Her  unwillingness  to  accept  their  ver 
diet,  and  her  vigorous  treatment  when  all 
others  were  hopeless,  revived  him.  The  writer 
remembers  his  recalling  her  heroic  treatment. 
He  heard  one  of  the  physicians  say,  “He  is 
dead,”  and  he  said  to  himself  with  his  charac 
teristic  humor,  "I  am  not  dead,  but  I  shall  be 
if  I  have  to  breathe  any  morel” 

To  have  been  the  trusted  wife  of  such  a  man, 
sharing  his  interests,  having  his  entire  confi¬ 
dence  and  encouraging  him  to  his  best  work, 
and  to  have  been  the  mother  of  children  so 
useful,  successful  and  honored  as  her  son,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Knox,  now  at  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  and  for  many  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Japan,  and  holding  while  there 
relations  to  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo 
which  indicated  the  honor  and  confidence  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Japanese  high  in 
governmental  affairs,  and  of  Miss  Mary  Alice 
Knox,  formerly  Professor  at  Wellesley  College, 
and  now  Principal  of  the  famous  Willard  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  would  be  enough  to 
satisfy  most  women. 

But  Mrs.  Knox’s  energy  and  her  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  brought  her  out  into  wider 
circles  of  influence  than  her  home  and  her 
husband’s  parish  life.  Her  great  success  in 
Sunday-school  work  led  her  friends  to  insist 
upon  her  publishing  the  results  of  her  study 
and  experience  in  this  diiecnion. 

Her  books  were  pioneer  at  the  time  and  set  a 
high  standard,  which  at  once  attracted  great 
attention.  Hundreds  of  Sunday-schools  and 
thousands  of  teachers  and  scholars  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  these  publications. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Knox 


made  a  tour  round  the  world,  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  then  Professor  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege,  visiting  her  son  in  the  midst  of  his  efiS- 
cient  work  in  Japan,  and  calling  at  mission 
stations  in  China,  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  The 
writer  of  this  inadequate  tribute  will  never 
forget  the  joyful  meeting  with  her  and  her 
family  at  Cairo,  Dr.  George  Knox  and  his 
family  having  joined  her  on  her  journey  as  she 
left  Japan,  nor  the  appreciation  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  she  passed  through  Egypt  and 
the  Lord’s  land. 

It  was  probably  this  extended  missionary 
tour,  after  a  life-long  interest  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  during  which  she  had  dedicated  her  son 
to  that  work,  that  brought  her  into  the  latest 
and  perhaps  widest  department  of  her  active 
service  for  the  Church. 

Her  work  in  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  extended  her  acquaintance  greatly, 
and  many  who  had  known  her  only  through 
her  Sunday-school  books,  and  as  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Knox,  came  to  appreciate  and  love  her  per¬ 
sonally. 

Her  last  days  on  earth  were  spent  in  the 
home  of  her  beloved  children  at  Pelnam  Manor, 
where  everything  was  done  to  make  her  life 
attractive  and  happy.  She  had  only  recently 
carried  out  a  plan  to  revisit  the  places  which 
she  most  desired  to  see  once  more ;  and  had  re¬ 
turned  home,  her  mental  powers  clear  and  her 
interest  in  everything  about  her  unabated. 

Eight  days  before  her  lamented  death,  if  that 
is  the  way  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  God’s 
people,  she  was  attacked  severely  with  pneu 
monia,  from  which  though  everything  was 
done  for  her  which  trained  nursing,  skilful 
physicians  and  devoted  children  could  suggest, 
she  never  recovered.  There  was  a  short  relig¬ 
ious  service  at  Pelham  Manor.  Her  children 
bore  her  to  Knoboro,  N.  Y. ,  where  there  was  a 
memorial  service  and  interment  beside  her 
hnsband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Knox,  and 
in  the  cemetery  where  lie  so  many  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  Knox  family. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  her,  to  have  loved 
her  and  to  have  been  loved  by  her. 

Charles  E.  Robinson, 

The  Manse  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrcb,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  December  20,  1900. 


REV.  CHARLES  BENSMORE  BARROWS. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  this  dear 
servant  of  God  brings  into  many  hearts,  tender 
memories,  deep  sorrows,  and  blessed  feelings  of 
joy  that  the  course  so  bravely  run  is  finished 
and  the  crown  won. 

He  was  a  child  of  a  “holy  family,”  born  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y. ,  May  6,  1848.  At  Hamilton 
College  as  Freshman  he  was  the  prize  essay¬ 
ist,  and  as  Senior  was  among  the  prize  orators 
Under  President  Dwight  he  graduated  at  the 
Columbia  Law  College  For  several  years  he 
pursued  his  legal  profession  in  New  York  City. 
Under  a  deeper  conviction  of  duty  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  graduating 
from  Auburn  Seminary  in  1883.  His  first  serv¬ 
ice  was  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcb 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y,,  where  for  three  years  he 
labored  with  distinguished  success.  He  then 
became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  His  pastorate  there 
covered  nearly  nine  years,  when  because  of 
growing  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  position,  and  as  it  proved  his  continuous 
work  as  a  minister  For  the  past  five  years 
Mr.  Barrows  has  been  day  by  day  waging  an 
ever  recurring  battle  for  health.  With  what 
a  spirit  the  brave  soldier  fought  let  this  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  his  private  records  show : 
“Make  no  complaint,  nor  so  much  as  refer  to 
anything  unpleasant.  Silence  and  wait. 
Prayer  with  waiting;  love  for  everybody. 
Allow  nothing  to  disturb  the  inner  calm.  Be 
unselfish,  yet  strenuous  Let  an  aura  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  tender  sympathy,  envelope  yon. 
Search  and  strive  for  the  Spirit;  seek  ever 
that.  Make  your  very  presence  a  benediction. 
Overcome  daily  temptations.  Love  Truth  be¬ 
cause  Truth  is  the  only  lasting  satisfaction.” 

So  death  found  him,  and  so  death  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  him  who  is  the  Truth, 
and  he  is  “satisfied.  ” 

As  members  of  the  Syracuse  Presbytery  and 
as  free  visitors  in  each  other’s  homes  Mr. 
Barrows  and  the  writer  knew  one  another  very 
intimately.  He  was  a  man  of  finest  fibre  all 
through,  with  perfect  gentlemanliness  of  man¬ 
ner,  sweetness  and  sensitiveness  of  soul,  keen¬ 
ness  and  affluence  of  intellect ;  a  scholar  by  in 
stinot  and  acquisition ;  a  preacher  of  unusual 
persuasiveness;  a  Ohristian  in  humility  and 
simplicity  of  faith,  pureness  of  spirit  and  ardor 
of  longing  for  larger  attainment  in  Ohrist. 
There  is  a  great  number  in  heaven  who  greet 


with  joy  the  faithful  pastor.  There  are  many 
on  earth  who  grieve  for  him  as  a  loving  friend. 
May  the  God  of  consolation  be  the  solace  and 
strength  of  those  who  love  and  mourn  him 
most,  the  aged  parents,  the  ever  loyal  wife, 
the  son  so  fond  to  the  father’s  heart. 


Syracuse,  December  22. 


Geo.  B.  Spalding. 


THe  McA.ll  Mission 


S.B  Rossiter,  D.D. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
GREETING. 

Deak  Friends:  The  closing  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
a  unique  work  in  France,  where  formalism 
had  so  long  held  sway.  The  friends  of  France 
will  remember  the  story  of  Robert  MoAll’s 
visit  to  Paris  in  1871  and  the  protest  of  the 
working  man  who  said,  “We  are  tired  of  an 
imposed  religion,  ”  and  the  solemn  question 
which  haunted  Robert  MoAll  day  and  night, 
“Ought  I  to  give  them  a  religion  of  freedom 
and  earnestness?”  until  impressed  that  the 
workman’s  protest  was  God’s  call.  It  was  then 
that  he  left  home  and  friends  in  England, 
went  to  Paris,  took  rooms  in  the  worst  quarter, 
opened  one  ball,  then  another  and  another  until 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  balls  were  in  operation  in  Paris  and 
its  environs,  and  in  the  Provinces.  Of  the 
souls  saved  and  lives  built  up  into  likeness  to 
the  Divine,  only  eternity  and  the  roll-call  at 
the  Judgment  can  tell. 

In  1891  the  founder  of  the  Mission  was  called 
home,  but  so  thoroughly  had  the  work  been 
organized  that  it  has  gone  steadily  forward,  the 
only  obstacle  to  continued  advance  being  lack 
of  funds.  As  we  near  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  re¬ 
trace  these  twenty- eight  years  and  gather  out 
a  few  facts  and  figures  with  which  to  stimu¬ 
late  ourselves  to  greater  activity  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  few  Protestant  pastors  of  France,  as  well 
as  their  flocks,  had  in  1871  lapsed  into  for¬ 
malism.  It  has  been  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
Mu  All  to  quicken  the  life  of  these  churches  and 
to  stimulate  them  to  a  more  aggressive  policy. 
The  organizing  of  young  men  and  young  women 
into  Christian  associations  was  an  unknown 
thing  twenty  five  years  ago;  now  large  bodies 
of  young  men  and  women  are  banded  together 
for  aggressive  work.  The  children  are  taught 
in  the  Sunday-schools,  the  mothers  are  gath¬ 
ered  into  groups  for  spiritual  teaching  and  the 
sick  in  body  and  mind  are  treated  in  our  dis- 


Going 

South? 

If  sr,  you  secure  many  aJvantajres  by  fro- 
i.-iC  vii  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  &  Cr  scent 
Route  anj  Southern  Ry.  Its  fast  trains  pen¬ 
etrate  every  part  of  the  Central  South.  24 
hour  schedule  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville  and 
New  Orleans.  9  hours  to  Chattanooga.  28 
hours  to  Shrec  eport.  36  hours  to  Port  Tampa. 
Observation,  parlor  and  cafe  cars -free  re¬ 
clining  chairs—  Through  Pullmans  to  all  im¬ 
portant  Southern  cities. 

Our  booklelk  t»'ll  you  the  aiTuntaffet  we  off**r  or^r 
bvut.  fur  tliw  a^kiug  Why  uoi 

.  c.  RINCARSON,  O.  R.  A.,  CINCINNATI. 
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pensaries,  while  every  day  Gospel  meetings 
are  held  in  oar  halls,  where  the  people  listen 
as  to  a  message  of  life  and  death.  In  short  the 
varied  activities  of  a  well  equipped  mission 
in  our  own  country  are  reproduced  in  France, 
and  at  a  much  smaller  outlay  than  here 

The  running  expenses  last  year  for  the  main 
tenance  of  seventy-nine  stations  were  about 
$63,000!  Seven  years  ago  there  were  one  hnn 
dred  and  twenty  seven  stations,  supported  at  a 
total  cost  of  000  Dt>es  this  mean  that 
there  is  less  need  of  mi»sion  work  in  France 
now  than  seven  years  ago?  On  the  contrary, 
the  crv  is  continually  reaching  ns  from  every 
quarter,  “Come  and  help  ns,  we  need  yon.’’ 
Sadly  the  reply  has  had  to  be  returned:  “We 
cannot,  for  we  have  no  money  for  new  work ; 
we  have  had  to  close  many  of  our  old  stations 
and  to  curtail  the  work  being  done  in  the  halls 
already  opened. ’’  Such  are  some  of  the  facts 
and  flgnres. 

And  now  the  question  before  ns  is.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Can  we  afford  to  let 
France  drift  into  infidelity,  as  it  is  sure  to  do 
without  Christ’s  Gospel? 

Giving  of  our  abundance  where  we  have 
plenty  and  of  our  penury  where  we  have  little 
will  refill  the  McAll  coffers,  invigorate  the 


The  Army  of  Health 

The  Iriiiy  in  the  Philippines  Insignifieant 
Compared  With  This  tine. 

If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  who  make  daily  use 
of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  could  be  assem¬ 
bled  together  it  would  make  an  army  that 
would  outnumber  our  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  by  at  least  five  to  one. 

Men  and  women,  who  are  broken  down  in 
health,  are  only  a  part  of  the  thousands  who 
use  this  popular  preparation,  the  greater  num. 
ber  are  people  who  are  in  fair  health  but  who 
know  that  the  way  to  keep  well  is  to  keep  the 
digestion  perfect  and  use  Stuart’s  Tablets  as 
regularly  as  meal  time  comes  to  insure  good 
digestion  and  proper  assimilation  of  food. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure  and 
disease  can  find  no  foothold  if  the  digestion  is 
kept  in  good  working  order  by  the  daily  use 
of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Mr.  Thomas  Seale,  Mayfield,  Cal.,  says: 
“Have  used  and  recommended  Stuart’s  Tablets 
because  there  is  nothing  like  them  to  keep  the 
stomach  right  ’’ 

Miss  Lelia  Dively,  4627  Plummer  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  wish  everyone  to  know 
how  grateful  I  am  for  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets.  I  suffered  for  a  long  time  and  did  not 
know  what  ailed  me.  I  lost  flesh  right  along 
until  one  day  I  noticed  an  advertisement  of 
these  tablets  and  immediately  bought  a  50  cent 
box  at  the  drug  store.  I  am  only  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  box  and  am  gaining  in  flesh  and  color.  I 
have  at  last  found  something  that  has  reached 
my  ailment.  ’’ 

From  Mrs.  Del.  Eldred,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis  : 
“I  was  taken  dizzy  very  suddenly  during  the 
hot  weather  of  the  past  summer.  After  ten 
days  of  constant  dizziness  I  went  to  our  local 
physician,  who  said  my  liver  was  torpid  and  I 
had  overheated  my  blood ;  he  doctored  me  for 
two  weeks  without  much  improvement;  I 
finally  thought  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
(which  I  had  used  long  before  for  various  bad 
feelings)  and  the  first  three  tablets  helped  me. 

They  are  easily  the  best  all  around  family 
medicine  I  ever  used. ’’ 

The  army  of  people  who  take  Stuart’s  Tablets 
are  mostly  people  in  fairly  good  health,  and 
who  keep  well  by  taking  them  regularly  after 
meals  They  contain  no  opiates,  cocaine  or 
any  cathartic  or  injurious  drugs,  simply  the 
natural  peptones  and  digestivrs  which  every 
weak  stomach  lacks. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  sold  by 
drnggists  everywhere  in  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain. 


distressed  workers  and  allow  a  glorious  work 
to  be  done  in  the  incoming  twentieth  century. 
Shall  we  rise  to  the  occasion  and  send  them 
$10,000  more  this  year  than  last?  The  next 
thrie  months  will  decide;  but  let  ns  bring  to 
our  decision  of  the  question  the  remembrance 
that  there  are  souls  in  France  for  whose  en¬ 
lightenment  and  salvation  we  are,  before  God, 
responsible.  Mks.  C.  H.  Pa*  khukst. 

President  American  McAll  Association. 

Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

Babylon. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
ended  the  century,  Monday  evening,  in'seemly 
way.  There  was  a  “Century  Roll-Call”  from 
8  to  10.  “Each  member  is  asked  to  bring  or 
send  some  text  or  sentiment  in  writing,  to  be 
read  at  the  meeting  in  response  to  his  or  her 
name,  and  then  placed  on  file  with  the  archives 
of  the  church.’’  From  10  to  11  was  the  Social 
Hour,  with  light  refreshments.  From  11  to  12 
the  “Watch  Night  Prayer-meeting.’’  Such  an 
occasion  might  well  include  the  reading  of  the 
names  of  all  who  bad  been  members — the  call 
ing  of  the  roll  of  those  present  and  of  those 
removed  or  “gone  on  before.  ’’  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  house  of  this  ancient  congregation  was 
burned  by  the  British  in  1777.  The  Rev.  John 
D.  Long  is  the  present  pastor.  The  Babylon 
Church  will  observe  a  “  Covenant  CommnnioL 
Service’’  on  the  first  Sunday  morning  of  the 
new  year  (January  6)  and  we  observe  that  the 
Covenant  subscribed  January  7,  1798,  is  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  program  of  services  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  will  address  the  meeting  on 
Monday  evening,  January  7.  The  Baptist  and 
Episcopal  ministers  aid  in  the  preliminary 
services. 

Avot:A. — The  church  at  Avoca  has  given  an 
nnanimonns  call  to  the  Rev  E.  B.  McGhee  of 
Bellona,  N.  Y.  Mr.  McGhee  has  been  the 
pastor  at  Bellona  for  eleven  years  and  has  made 
himself  beloved  by  that  people. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Robertson  of  Knoxville, 
Pa.,  has  removed  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  University  for  his  children. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  has  recently 
been  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Gardner 
of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  by  Gale  College,  Wisconsin. 

THE  IIKL'G  HABIT. 

Its  ( iirse  and  Its  Cure. 

The  evils  of  the  drag  habit  are  well  recog¬ 
nized.  Unprincipled  men  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  universal  desire  for  a  satisfactory 
cure  for  this  dread  malady  with  the  result  that 
the  community  has  about  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  because  there  has  not  heretofore  been 
a  satisfactory  cure,  there  never  can  be.  A 
remedy  has,  however,  been  found  which  has 
proved  efficacious  by  a  number  of  people  in 
Greater  New  York.  Not  wishing  to  publish 
their  misfortune  broadcast  to  the  world,  a 
number  of  those  healed  and  their  friends  have 
made  known  their  deliverance  to  a  number  of 
trustworthy  people  in  New  York,  who  have 
placed  the  matter  for  investigation  in  the 
nauds  of  prominent  physicians  in  this  city. 
These  physicians,  after  the  most  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  have  given  their  unqualified  in¬ 
dorsement  they  declare  that  no  money  here¬ 
tofore  given  for  benevolent  purposes  will 
compare  with  money  given  to  place  this  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  suffering  humanity.  The 
patient  can  be  cured  at  home  without  pain  or 
publicity,  or  interference  with  business,  and 
the  more  the  patient  is  engaged  in  mind  and 
body,  the  better  Those  to  whom  the  matter 
has  been  intrusted  have  asked,  after  thorough 
investigation,  to  have  the  cure  established  at 
home  and  taken  to  foreign  fields  to  heal  the 
millions  of  slaves  to  the  drug  babit  in  India, 
China  and  elswehere.  A  number  of  prominent 
pastors,  editors  of  religions  papers,  and  mission 
workers  endorse  it,  being  impressed  with  the 
great  boon  this  cure  will  be  to  the  slaves  of  the 
drug  habit. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen,  being  convinced 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  more  good  can 
be  accomplished,  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  rceiving  donations 
for  the  cure  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  full  treatment.  This  committee  gratui¬ 
tously  give  their  services,  guaranteeing  that 
the  fund  will  be  carefully  protected  and  used 
to  the  beet  advantage  as  intended  by  the  con¬ 


tributors.  The  Treasurer  of  this  committee  is 
W.  W.  Westervelt,  Attorney,  33  Pine  street. 
New  York,  to  whom  all  contributions  are  to  be 
sent.  The  Secretary  of  this  committee  is  the 
Rev.  William  N.  Richie  D.  D.,  166  Fifth 
avenue,  Presbyterian  Building,  corner  Twen¬ 
tieth  street.  New  York,  from  whom  all  in¬ 
formation  about  method  of  cure  can  be  obtained. 


Over-Kxert  i<»n  of  Itrain  or  Ilody. 

Take  Horhford'a  Acul  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wl  olesome  tonic  for  body,  brain  and 
nerves.  Wonderfully  quick  in  its  action. 

Ihe  Gist  of 
the  Lesson 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

By  R.  A.  TORREY 

SUPT.  MOODY  BiaLE 
INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO 

Only  25  Cents 

Bound  In  Real  Leather, 

.lust  w  lmt  you  want  tiusy 
teailicr.  Won  <I  e  r  fully 

SUl-'KfStlVP.  Thkkk  I’AOKS 

you  KAcn  i.Esso.v  roll 

EXTIHE  YEAR. 

Specimen  la-sson  Free. 
FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO. 

63  WASHINaTOM  8T.,  ChiCAOO 

1&8  Avc.,  new  yomk 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY 

Proprietor 

THE 

Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium,  now 
has  its  own  Post  Office. 

UNEXCELLED  AS  A 

WINTER  RESORT 

Address 

ROB’T.  WALTER,  M.a 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


CLYDE 

LINE 

Only  Direct  Water  Route  from 
BOSTON,  PROVIDENCE  and 

NEW  YORK 

to  CHARLESTON  and 
JACK  SONVILLE 

FLORIDA 


Fast  Modern  Steamships  and  Ex¬ 
cellent  Service  5  Throe  Sailings  a 
Week  fVom  New  York,  Affording 
Rail  Connections  to  all  Soutliem 
Resorts. 


WM.  P.  CLYDE  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agts. 
TH£0.  G.  EGER,  G.  M. 

19  State  Street,  New  York 
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THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vork, 

Entered  as  second-dans  matter  in  the  Xew  I'ork  Post-office. 

To  any  Home  Misslonsry  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  us  his  name  and  a<ldress  we  will 
send  from  lime  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Evangelist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


NOTICK  TO  SCKSCKIIIKRS. 

Subscriliers’  Clubs  for  the  coming  year  must  include 
one  new  name  in  each  club  of  five,  to  be  entitled  lo  llie 
two  dollar  rate. 

This  rate  will  be  alliiwed  only  on  this  eo'Miition. 
Any  one  may  have  tlie  benefit  of  of  this  price  by  Joining 
or  making  up  a  club. 

The  full  price  for  each  club  must  be  sent  with  the 
the  order  for  renewal,  otherwise  credit  will  begivenonly 
for  the  time  paid  for  at  regular  rates. 


THK  KVANGKLIST  LKAFLKTS. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  Knglish  Presbyterian 
Church.  From  The  Evangelist  of  April  36,  1960. 

No.  'iS.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  May  3  and  10  1900.) 

No.  3.  Noblesse  Obllm.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  April  36,  May  3 
and  10,  1900.) 

No  4  The  Legal  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stlmson  D.D.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  June  31, 
1900.) 

No  5.  The  Real  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Evangelist  of  September  13,  1900.) 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grantsof  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  woikers,  and  Forehn  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis. 
Sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  npoi  donat'ons  and 
egacles,  for  which  itearnesily  appeals.  From  fiklU  to  |5(I0 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag 
Asst.  Treas.,  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporvted  April,  18.33,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  Hiistaintiig  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tbi  I- adlng 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  ii.  w  York: 
puts  lihrarie- on  American  vessels  silling  out  ol  .le  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magazine,  the  Senn.in'r  Friend 
and  the  Life  Hoat.  Rev.  Dr.  CHAS.  A.  STODDARI',  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  St  urges  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  nOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  .SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.”)  Chartereil  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Mlul-ters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catnerliie  St ,  and  Reailliig  Ro  m  and  oally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Krancb,  l‘38  •  barlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Us  work  h  ts  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  su-tatn  It. 

Rev.  SA.MUEi,  Boult,  Pa.stor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pr»sldent. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Ireas. 

No.  21  CortUndt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  S  reet.  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  -nd  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  .Many  resjiectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  liecaus  ■  of  the  Hou.se  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  imire  than  45,0110  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  hoii.se. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received 

Service  of  'ong,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:.30  P.  M  ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P  .M  Day-schools,  9  t  -  11:40  A..M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner  tahle,  1'2:I0  to  12:40  p  .M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  .Iesup,  Pres;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCIIIUALII  D.  RU.SSELL,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Bau.vard,  supt. 


KOHES  W.WrEO  Foil  INFVNTS. 

THK  CHILDRKNS  AH)  SOCIKTY,  New  York 
wishes  to  litiil  gooil  homes  for  iufants  an  chililren 
six  months  old  and  upwards. 

Families  williug  to  take  a  child  into  their  homes, 
mav  address  tor  further  particulars, 

K.  rROrr,  Agent,  10.5  East  i'id  St.,  New  York 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUHLICtriON  HOUSE, 

3  Miul  3  West  ISth  Street,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 


(1)  THE  national  ADVOCATE,  a  ill  page  month'y, 

devot  -d  to  the  I'emperance  Reform  throughout  ihe 
count'  y.  Per  year . $100 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TE-MPERANCE  BANNER,  an  llhis- 

tiated  4  pave  montlily,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly.  per  year .  40 

(3)  THE  WATER  LILY,  a  small  lllii«trated  4  page 

moi  thly  for  very  little  folks  Per  year  •  -  10 

Send  for  simples  of  hII  these  papers. 


We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PURLI'’ ATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphl  ts,  Tra'-ts,  Leadets,  I'erlo  llcaN,  Songsters,  etc  ,  cov*  r- 
Ing  everv  p..H.slble  pha-e  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Tempt  raiice  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CAT  ALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years, 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing  syrup  has  been  used  for  ovei 
nfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softent 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSeret 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Symp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


No.  6.  Evangelization  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  i  From  The  Evangelist  of  August  Si, 
1900.) 

No.  7  What  SIihII  We  Do  With  The  Confesaion? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  Tue  Evangelist  of 
October  2.'),  1900.) 

No.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D., 
LL.D.,  (From  the  Evangelist  of  March  16,  May  18,  1899, 
July  36,  1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
9n  receipt  of  six  cents  In  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities^ _ 


Presbytery  of  Westchester. — The  Intermediate 
MeetiuR  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Koom 
of  the  Board  of  Foreifin  Missions,  156  Fifth 
avenne,  New  York,  Tuesday,  January  16, 
1901,  beginning  at  10  80  A.  M.  An  invitation 
for  the  spring  stated  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

W.  J.  Gumming,  Stated  Clerk. 

A\n  lysTiTVTioys. 


THE  KOAUItS. 


Home  MBslons,  .  -  . 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  - 

Church  Erection,  .  -  . 

Education,  .  .  . 

Publications  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  . 

Preedmen,  .  .  . 

Aid  tor  Colleges,  -  -  . 


156  Fifth  A  ve..  New  5’ork. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  I.N  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  oestltute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  a'l  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoldetl.  Work  abides. 
1880  new  schools  started  In  1899;  also  89  fmntler  churches  fr on 
schools  previously  ettahllshed.  76  years  of  pn  sperlty.  Aid  and 
sharo  the  blessing.  I.’SOO  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  1706  supisirts  a  ndssionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Senucontrlbutions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls  Setr-  tary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

During  Week  of  Prayer,  commencing  Monday,  .Tan. 
7th.  Joint  meeting  with  the  Home  Board  will  be  held 
daily  In  the  assembly  room  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  from  13.3(1  to  1  o’clock  p  m.  Friends  of  the 
Boards  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend. 


The  monthly  missionary  meetlDg  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  .Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday.  Jan¬ 
uary  15th,  at  10.30  A.  M.  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


The  Ladies  Christian  Union  will,  as  usual,  observe  the 
Week  of  Pra-. er  by  daily  meetings  at  eleven  o’clock, 
beginning  Jan.  7th,  in  chapel  of  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
Thlriy-fourth  street. 

Toph'sof  Evangelical  Alliance  will  be  followed,  except 
cn  Saturday,  when  Mrs.  Bottome  will  speak  specially 
lo  young  ladies. 


One  of  the  best  Sunday  Scool  Hymnals  is  “Carminafor 
the  Sunday  School.”  published  b,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  This  hook  marks  a  real  advance  in  Sunday 
school  music  and  has  received  the  endorsement  of  many 
of  our  most  prominent  Sunday  school  workers.  We  can 
heartily  recommend  ”C  rmina”  to  those  schools  wishing 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  scholars  a  taste  for  better 
music,  a  want,  to  our  mind,  of  long  standing.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  send  a  free  copy  to  committees  or  snperln- 
tendents  for  examination. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Report  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mo* 
bonk  Conference  on  International  Aroltratlon,  1900. 

Liberia,  Bulletin  No.  17;  American  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety,  Washington;  Brahma;  A  Study  in  the  History 
of  India. 

Cornell  Studies  In  Philosophy,  No.  2;  Hervey  Dewitt, 
Griswold  .VI. D. 

Minutes  of  Annual  Session  of  the  Synod  of  California, 
October.  19(X). 

Report  of  the  Censusof  Cuba,  1899.  War  Department. 
Lt  Col.  J.  P.  Sanger,  Henry  Gannett,  Walter  F.  Wlllcox. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Correspondence 


CON'TKNXS 

Religious  Work  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition: 

The  Local  Committee .  3 

The  Opportunity  . L  8.  H.  3 

The  Spiiitof  Niagara  F<tlls....Mariau  De  Forest  5 
Electricity  at  the  Pan-American 

Edward  Hale  Brush  6 

Our  Missionary  Duty . Robert  E.  Speer  7 

Editorial: 

The  Supreme  Discovery  of  the  Nineteeth  Century  9 

Will  History  Repeat  Itself .  9 

New  Power  for  the  Greatest  Year .  9 

Hditorial  Notes . V* 

TheKinoijO.m  .  11 

Letters  from  Our  Friends .  13 

The  Contribution  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

P.of.  David  S.  Sebaff,  D.D  13 
The  Message  of  the  Nineteenth  lo  the  Twentieth 

Century . George  T.  Purves,  D.D.  15 

Restricted  Revision . Rev.  Thomas  C.  Straus  16 

The  Book  Table: 

A  Heroic  Scholar .  17 

Bnok  Notes  .  18 

Literary  Notes .  18 

The  I’oTLUCK  op  the  Day . Richard  Wightman  19 

The  Religious  Press .  19 

The  Sunday  school: 

The  International  Lesson .  26 

Going  Through  the  Motions 

Prof.  A.  Bullard.  D.D.  20 

Christian  Endeavor: . H.  T.  Me.  Ewen.  D  D.  30 

Ths  Pkayi'R  Meeting: . Rev.  Charles  Carhart  21 

Day  by  Day: 

His  Longing . J.  W.  Chapman.  D.D.  21 

Studies  in  Old  Testament  Literature; 

The  Rhapsody  of  Zion  Redeemed  IV. ...L.  S  H.  23 

Woman’s  Boai^  of  Home  Missions . H.  E.  B.  24 

Home  Department: 

A  New  Years’ C"n3ecration.  Poem . W.  N.  Cole  25 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club . 35 

Some  Christian  Heroes  . Henry  Wilson,  D.D,  95 

Making  'The  Little  Ones  to  Oifend . .  35 

The  Observation  Car: 

Joe's  Pumpkin  and  How  it  Grev.  Poem 

Rnth  Armstrong  26 

The  Beloved  fins— (Continued) . M.  Rye  26 

The  College  Depart.mf.nt . Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin  37 

January.  Poem . Pa  line  Frances  Camp  27 

Woman’s  BoAei)  OF  Foreign  Missions . S.  R.  D.  2S 

Tribute  to  Mrs.  Wiltiam  E.  Knox .  29 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Barrows  . 39 

The  McAII  Sl'sslon . S.  B.  Rosslter,  D.D.  29 

Ministers  and  Churches  .  30 


between  Gen.  Chas.  P.  Collins  and  Robt.  Ingersoll.  G. 
W.  Dillingi'am  Co.  35 cents. 

Report  of  Kolierts  College  of  Constantinople,  1899-1909. 
Hampton  .Nor-  al  and  Agricultural  Institute,  32d  An- 
nu  1  Report.  19110. 

National  remperance  Almanac.  1901.  National  Temp¬ 
erance  Society  and  Publication  House. 


SlBSOKIKEK-s’  VVA'STS. 

This  column  is  open  to  our  suhscrifiers  at  the  rate  of  10  cs  nte 
per  line,  [{emit  with  “eopu"  ami  instructions  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  number  of  tiisertions  desiresi. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


V  TEACHER  of  sui'cessful  experience  wishes  to  enter 
a  private  school  for  girls,  as  assistant  iirlnc'pal. 
with  the  prospect  of  future  ownership,  or  to  start  such 
a  sohO"l  where  one  is  nredert.  Address:  Miss  A.  B.  C.  D. 
lo  The  Evangelist,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATDRIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


For  SALE.  Latest  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
ica.  34  volumes,  half  Morocco,  with  or  without 
quartered  oak  revolving  bookcase.  Address  E.  C.  G. 
care  Evangelist. 


UUSTLING  young  man  can  make  $60  per  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position  Experience  nu' 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  &  Co., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

Littell- Suddenly  at  her  late  residence.  Summit. 
New  Jersey,  December  18th  Julia  Smith,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  William  and  Mehetabel  Bonnel  Liitell. 

She  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  church  of  Summit  The  first  Pastor,  Rev. 
James  Ue  Hart  Bruen  of  Belvldere,  assisted  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Theodore  F.  VVhite  at  the  funeral  on  the  2l)th  of 
Dec.  The  latter  accompanied  the  family  for  the  burial 
in  the  gra  eyard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Providence.  In  that  church,  ‘he  very  early  In  hfo  made 
confession  of  her  faith  in  Christ. 


Davenport.— Fell  alseep  at  her  home,  933  North  Broad¬ 
way.  Baltimore,  Md  ,  Dec.  19,  1900,  B.  A.  St.  John,  widow 
of  Silas  Davenport,  Esq ,  in  the  nmety-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  Interment  at  Elizab-‘th,  New  Jersey. 


Bond-  On  Sunday  December  33, 1900,  at  his  home.  No. 
35  Mount  .Morris  Park  West,  afterashortillnessof  heart 
disease,  'Thomas  Bond  in  theelghty-ninih  year  of  his  age. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  University  Place,  corner  of  10th  street,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  the  26th  at  ID  00  a.  m.  Burial  in  Springfield,  Mass. 


P 


KUi;H.LAMU  UK»1S'1-1ERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THS-HUDSON.  Northern  New  J:  i 
sey  R.R..  Chambers  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


'\ 


EflORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooka  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB.  60  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bellt.  Bast  Metai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  X.W  VAN  DDZXN  OO.  Oln«liinstl.Oi 


IHdNEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manaao* 
rsor.  If.  r.,  mn*  irmw  York  city. 

MANU^AerURE  BURniRiraB 
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iUgisUreA  TraOs 


Annual  Sale  of 

Towels 

At  “The  Linen  Store.” 

The  following  line  inc'ucles  i  ■ 
ill  some  1,590  doz^n  hemmed  huck- 
iback  towels  of  absolutely  pure 
linen,  All  iresh,  desirable  goods 
»nd  exceptionally  good  values  in 
e  .’ery  way. 

Lot  No.  1.  90  dozen,  15x24  inches,  all 

white,  jier  dozen  .  81.50 

Lot  No.  4.  150  dozen,  17x34  inches,  all 

white,  per  dozen . . .  2.00 

Lot  No.  6.  80  dozen,  19x39  inches,  red 

and  blue  borders,  per  dozen  .  2.25 

Lot  No.  9.  300  dozen,  20x37  inches,  red, 

blue  and  white  borders,  i)er  dozen..  2.50 
Lot  No.  11.  134  dozen,  22x44  inches,  all 

white,  per  dozen .  2.75 

Lot  No.  12.  72  dozen,  22x40  inches,  all 

white,  i)er  dozen  _ ' .  3.00 

Lot  No  13.  41  dozen,  21x41  inches,  red 

border,  jjer  dozen . .  3  (K) 

At  this  Annual  Sale,  which  continues 
throughout  this  month,  we  shall  also  otter  a 
arge  assortment  of  Table  Linen,  tied  Linen, 
Fancy  Embroidered'articles  for  the  table,  and 
:i  full  line  of  Blankets. 

Booklet  deseribtnq  these  goods  mailed  free. 


Mail  orders  will  have  our  prompt  attention. 
We  deliver  all  purcha.ses  free  to  any  place 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

14  West  23  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  LUXURIOUS 
EVERY.  DAY  TRAIN 


California 


Overland  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  6.30  P.  M. 

VIA 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  System 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
•CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED  '•  TO 


4$1  Broadway,  •’’New  Yo'rk^ASSVineSt.,  “  Circlnnati 
601  Cht**t8t.,Philad9lohia\507 Smithfld St  ,Pitt9burg 
368  tVaotiifigton  St.,  Boston' 234  Superior  St.,  C  eve/and 
301  IBain  St.,  -  *  Bu0alo*17  Campus  Uartiut,  Detroit 
212  Clark  St.,  •  Chioago.2Kii»g$t.,£ast.Toronto,Ont. 


25iros.  cf?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 

Buy  and  t-ell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  Tux'nut  lllOIlt 
ment  Securities  on  Commls-lon.  Ke-  1 II  *  4 SI  lilt  11 1 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Hankers,  Cor- 
poratlons,  Fl-ms  and  Individuals  on  isCt  III  ItlCS. 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  draw  n 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  t'nited  states  and  Canada,  and  for 
drafts  d'  awn  in  the  Uni  ed  States  on  Foreign  Countries,  includ¬ 
ing  South  Africa. 

International  Cherqnes  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

I  VTTI.'DW  DK'  CDlTIftl'r  also  buj-  snd  sell  Bills 

l.ltl  ■  r.Kn  UP  tKt.1111  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
tranafers  on  all  points  Issue  Commercl,.!  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A.  CO.,  London 


SOUTHERN  FIELD 


Tells  the 


HOME-SEEKER 
AND  INVESTOR 


2  A  V  C  A  D  G  Customers 

”  1  C  Iv  O  Have  Tested.  .  . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgaires  issued  monthly  Will  m4ll  to  any  address 
ELUSWORI  H  H  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Huston.  (  ham berofComn'en  e, Chicago 
Home  office  e'-tabllshed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

74(  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAaES 

on  mproved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to 
c  nal  settlers  ordp.  18  years’ experience  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  refer- 
and  map  showing  location  of  lands.  Over  $3(10,000 
invested.  None  but  SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYlNli  loans 
on  my  books. 

WILLIA.1  E.  SOUDER.  Financial  Agent. 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


iederick  A.  Booth 


22  BAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORh 


CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTf 


Where  exist  the  best 

OPPORTUNITIES  If 

It  contains  16  pages  of  reliable  and  F 
interesting  information 

about  \ 

r  LANDS 
1  BUSINESS 
\  LOCATIONS  etc. 

IN  THE  » 

SOUTHERN  STATES 


nailed  free  of  charge  by 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  &  Industrial  Agent.  Southern  Railway 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


In  addressing  advertisers  putrnniziug  t  Ills  Journal.  In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  eonler  a  lavor  iipoii  tlie  publishers  I  <>ur  readers  will  eonler  a  tavor  upon  the  ]iublishers 


if  they  will  in  every  possihle  case  give  credit  b» 
referring  to  TUi;  EVANtiEL.l.ST. 


if  they  will  in  every  possible  vase  give  credit  hv 
referring  to  TllK  EVANtiELIST'. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO. 

SUNSET 

LIMITED 

The  Famous  Hotel  on  Wheels 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  4.20  P.  M. 
Ar  NEW  ORLEANS,  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  Mondays,  7.40  A.M. 
Lv.  NEW  ORLEANS, Thursdays,  Saturdays,  Mondays,  10.45  A.M 
Ar.  LOS  ANGEIES,  Saturdays, Mondays,  Wednesdays,  8.00  P.M. 
Ar.  SAN  F^NCISCO,  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  10  45  A.M. 

Composite  Car  (with  Barber,  Bath,  and  Cafe),  Com¬ 
partment  and  Parlor  Car  (Compartments  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  singly  or  en  suite,  Ladies’  Maid  in  attendance, 
Observation  Windows),  Drawing  Room  Ten-Section 
Standai’d  Sleepers,  Compartment  and  Drawing-Room 
Car,  and  Dining  Car  always  on  the  train.  Meals 
served  <i  la  carte. 

Dining  Car  and  Special  Compartment  Car  New 
York  to  New  Orleans. 

For  further  particulars,  Sleeping-Car  reservations,  and  Through 
Tickets,  also  Free  lllusirated  I  amphlet.«.  Maps,  and 
Time  Tables,  and  lowest  rates,  apply  to 


349  BROADWAY 

(Cor.  Leonard  St. ) 


I  BATTERY  PLACE 

(Washington  Building) 


V 


